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THE YOUNG VAN DYCK—AN ART PICTURE. 


BY MARGARET J. PRESTON 


N the gray old Flemish city, 
Bending o’er her ’broidery frame, 

At a window’s deep embrasure, 

Sat a fair-haired comely dame. 
Round her played her merry children, 

Twisting fillets for their heads, 
Pilfered, in their prankish mischief, 

Prom her pile of arras threads. 


Oft she turned her glance upon them, 
Softly smiling at their play, 

All the while her busy needle 
Pricking in and out its way ; 

Gazing from the open casement, 
Where the landscape lay in view, 

Striving from her silken treasures 
Thus to match each varied hue. 


** Nay, I cannot,’’ sighed she sadly, 
As the threads dropped from her hold—- 
‘Cannot mate that steely sapphire, 


Or that line of burnished gold. 
How it sparkles as it stretches 

Straight the deep blue wave across ! 
Never hint of such a lustre 

Lives within my richest floss ! 


* Ah, that blaze of splendid color ! 


I could kneel with folded hands, 
As I watch it slowly fading 

Off the distant pasture-lands. 
How it pales my brightest safirons ! 

How it blurs my crimsons o’er ! 
Mocking me with bitter tauntings 

That my skill can do no move.”’ 
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From their play the children starting, 
Pressed around their mother’s knees : 
‘“*Why,”’ they cried, ‘‘in all our Antwerp 
Where are ’broideries such as these ? 
Even the famous master, Rubens, 
Craves the piece we think so rare— 
Asks our father’s leave to paint it 
Hanging o’er the emperor’s chair.”’ 


‘* How ye talk !”’ she smiled: ‘‘ Yet often 
Have my fingers ached to choose 
Brush and pigments for my working, 

Not the fading floss I use. 
But—a woman, wife and mother 

What have J to do with art? 
Are not ye my nobler pictures— 

Portraits painted from my heart ? 


* The mother of Van Dyck was celebrated for her beautiful tapestry -work. 


Yet I think if, *ualihatea my seven, 

One should show the master’s bent— 
One should do the things I dream of— 
All my soul would rest content.”’ 

Quick the four-year old Antonio 
On her hand his forehead bowed, 
Whispering : ‘‘Z will be your painter— 
J will make my mother proud !”’ 


Close she clasped this youngest darling, 
Smoothing down his golden hair ; 
Kissing, with a crazy rapture, 
Mouth and cheek and eyes so fair, 
As she cried with sob and laughter, 
“So! my baby! you would like 
To be named with Flemish masters— 
Rembrandt, Rubens and—Van Dyck!’’* 


Her distinguished son inherited 


from her that taste for lucid color which acquired for him the name of ‘‘ The Silvery Van Dyck.*’ 
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BY RHODA BROUGHTON, 
Author of * Good-by, Sweetheart!’’ “Red as a Rose is She,” etc., etc. 


PERIOD IV—CHAPTER III. 

ALTHOUGH there may be something in Professor 
Forth’s remark that no one, not let into the secret, 
could now corjecture his wife’s invalidhood, yet, by 
right of that invalidhood, she has hitherto been ex- 
cluded from the longer excursions made by her grand- 
mother and sister in the neighborhood, as being too 
severe a tax upon her not yet completely restored 
powers. But on the morning succeeding her lakeside 
colloquy, Mrs. Forth is, it appears, expected to resume 
the habits of health. 

‘*T must request your kind chaperonage,’’ says Miss 
Churchill, running to meet her sister, as that sister 
enters Mrs. Churchill’s sitting-room after breakfast, and 
lifting a cheek as fresh and sweet as soap and water, 
health and jollity, can make it to hers. ‘*Granny has 
struck work, as she has frequently done before: she has 
always in her heart hated the picturesque, and to-day I 
have induced her to own it; eh, granny ? As for me, 
for reasons best known to myself, I am going to spend a 
long and happy day at Coniston, and I see no earthly 
reason why you should not accompany me.”’ 

By the extreme positiveness of her tone, and deter- 
mination of her eye, it may be inferred that Sarah looks 
for a demurrer to this proposition. If such comes, it 
comes in silence. 

‘*You had much better say ‘yes,’’’ pursues Miss 
Churchill warmly ; ‘‘if you do not, and if you continue 
-to look as robust as you do now, you will certainly be 
tied to Menander again before you can draw breath !”’ 

Belinda laughs a little unnaturally. 

‘* That shows how little you know about it ; Menan- 
der has been three months before the public.”’ 

** Well, no doubt he has left plenty of little brothers be- 
hind him,”’ rejoins Sarah lightly ; ‘‘ what do you say ?” 

‘** Do you think it is safe to venture ?”’ replies Belinda, 


walking to the window, and pointing in faint objection 
to the blind vapors that feel about the mountain-crests ; 
**do you not think that the weather looks rather uncer- 
tain ?”’ 

- * Does it ever look anything else ?’”’ retorts Sarah 
dryly. ‘‘Come, quick! ‘ yes’ or ‘no’ ?” 

‘**T will ask Mr. Forth if he can spare me,” says Be- 
linda reluctantly, leaving the room with lagging steps. 

**Tell him that he shall be put to no expense—that 
you shall not even pay the turnpikes,’’ cries Sarah sau- 
cily after her. 

She returns presently With still more lagg 

“Well?” 

‘* He has no objection,” answers Mrs. Forth slackly, 
sitting down, and letting her arms drop depressedly be- 
side her. 

“You tried to make him forbid you, and he would 
not,’’ cries Sarah sharply, and with a pungent laugh. 

“ You are really too clever,’’ replies Belinda, redden- 
ing, and with a petulance which shows that this shaft 
has gone home; ‘“‘you have got your own way; you 
always get your own way. I am going with you; let 
us hear no more about it.”’ 

The carriage is at the door, and a few such idlers as 
mostly watch the arrival and departure of each coming 
and going vehicle, hang about it. Sarah is already 
seated, and is exchanging such chastened and diluted 
gallantries as the publicity of the situation will admit, 
with some one hanging over the balcony overhead. Be- 
linda has purposely loitered over her dressing, in the 
hope that some opportune mountain storm may even yet 
intervene to hinder the execution of the, to her, so dis- 
tasteful project. 

But in vain. 


ing steps. 


The perverse and hostile sky is, all too 

obviously, clearing. As she issues from the hall, she 

glances furtively to right and left. Yes, he is here! His 
-: 4 

















voice, which but for Sarah’s maneuvering might have 
been all day in her happy ears is addressing her. 

‘* You are going out ?”’ 

(Do they all hear, as plainly as she does, the blank 
disappointment and discomfiture of his tone ?) 

** Yes,”’ she answers, lifting for an instant her eyes 
with an instinct of ungovernable plaintiveness to his; 
‘* for the day! on a pleasure trip! Wish me joy !” 

She has taken her seat, and, just as they are setting 
off, she leans forward, and addressing the driver, re- 
peats in a peculiarly clear and distinct voice that direc- 
tion which has already been given him, ‘‘ To Coniston !”” 

‘¢ You are determined that there shall be no mistake 
‘as to our destination, I see,’’ says Sarah, sarcastically. 

Belinda’s chest heaves. 

*T thought that you might like Mr. Bellairs to know,”’ 
she answers ironically. ‘* By-the-by, who is to keep 
watch and ward over him in your absence ?”’ 

‘“*T have received private information that they all 
mean to come to Coniston, too,’’ replies Sarah tran- 
quilly. ‘I thought I would be beforehand with them ! 
a poor project, but mine own !” 

Away they go from the wind-freshened lake, whose 
waves are running riot in the sun; while, as they pass 
along, the clouds roll up and up from fell and scaw and 
nab, leaving only a lawny ’kerchief here and there about 
their necks ; as though loth all at once to desert them. 
And by-and-by ’kerchief and veil are swept away, too, 
and the hills are free. 

Through loveliest pasture-fields, crowded with great 
blue-bells and vetches, and meadow-sweet that smells of 
almonds ; by meadows where women are tossing the late 
hay, beside the laughing Rotha; under Loughrigg and 
over chattering Brathay’s gray stone bridge they go. 
Up and up they climb; between the weather-painted 
walls, with their lavish ferns and their crannied flow- 
ers; till at the top of the long ascent they pause to 
breathe the herses and look back. 

Fair mountain-wonders, now again conversing with 
the clouds ; and yet lit on your bare flanks by the sun: 
Red Screes, Fairfield, Wansfell Pike, with your pointed 
head ! to which of you shall we give crown and sceptre 
as Queen-hill, in this your morning glory ? Fora while 
they both look in silence. Then: 

‘*Tt seems a pity that we are not in the least enjoying 
ourselves,’ says Sarah regretfully. 

Belinda’s heart gives a passionate assent, though her 
lips are closed. Is not life full of such pities ? of ex- 
quisite spread feasts, and gagged mouths that are not 
allowed to taste them? With what an agony of pleas- 
ure would she be looking at these curly mists and shining 
shoulders; at these heavenly becks, rain-swollen in their 
noisy mirth, dashing in happy bounds down the hill- 
sides, if only—if only! And this is such an easy, 
probable ‘‘if,’’ too! 

“If you could but think it, you know,’ continues 
Miss Churchill, turning in calm reasoning to her sister, 
‘*T am really much better company than David ; and it 
is no great stretch of imagination to say that you are 
not much duller than Bellairs, eh ?’’ 

But Belinda is still staring, in sullen, grudging misery 
at the wasted loveliness before her. 

‘*Shall we try to pretend, at all events, that we like 
it ?”? says Sarah persuasively. ‘It would be more to 
our credit ; I think J could, if you could.” 

But Mrs. Forth is unable to promise even thus much. 

‘* You cannot do it ?”? says Sarah leniently. ‘‘ Well, 
I am the last person who have any right to blame you. 
Personally, I have never cared for a landscApe without 
figures in the foreground !”’ 
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But as time goes on, this seems to be the species of 
landscape to which Miss Churchill is to-day to be con- 
demned. Although Coniston has been long ago reached, 
luncheon eaten and several coaches and char-d-bancs 
driven up and unloaded, yet is there no sign of the ap- 
pearance of any one of the ornamental foreground figures 
for which she had confidently looked. 

‘* Beaten by a banjo !”’ says she tragically ; ‘‘ if it had 
not been for the banjo I should have walked away from 
her. I will never go anywhere without a banjo again!” 

Belinda laughs grimly. ‘‘I would not !”° 

‘*T suppose there must be some tiresome sight to be 
seen here,’’ says Sarah, yawning; ‘‘it would never do 
if they found out that we had not seen it ; not the lake 
—no! Icould not bear that; it would remind me of 
the dingey ! What did the waiter tell us ? copper-mines 
and a waterfall? Come, do look a little livelier, and 
brace your mind to copper-mines and a waterfall !”’ 

They set out dispiritedly, but before they have gone 
five yards: 

‘*T will leave word which way we have gone,”’ cries 
Sarah, brightening, ‘‘in case any one asks for us.”’ 

‘* A most unnecessary precaution!” replies Belinda 
morosely. 

A walk undertaken in such a spirit is not likely to be 
productive of any very acute enjoyment. 

‘*We are to turn to the right when we reach the 
Black Bull!’ says Sarah gloomily ; ‘‘I wonder what 
would happen if we turned to the left ?”’ 

But they have not the energy even to make this ex- 
periment. They have passed village and white-washed 
church, and asking their way of the civil villagers, pre- 
sently find themselves climbing a mountain road, with 
a little gay river frisking over its worn boulder stones 
on their right, and a green fell on their left. Ere long 
the road leaves the bright beck, and climbs higher than 
it ; and trees interpose a leafy shield between them and 
their noisy friend. But it calls to them from beneath, 
‘“*T am here; you will find me soon again.’? And so 
they do. For by-and-by the road swerves to the right, 
and they are once more free from the envious sycamores 
and mountain ashes, with their red rosaries, arid are 
standing on a rough stone mortarless bridge with para- 
pet broken down, and beneath them the stream plunges 
in a little storm of foam. Is this the waterfall? They 
do not know; they do not much care. It is a little 
waterfall, even if it be not the one in search of which 
they have been sent. 

‘* My cup is full !”’ says Sarah, sitting resolutely down. 
‘Tam hot; I have not a leg to stand upon; my pretty 
project has avorté; if Niagara were round the corner I 
would not go to look at it. Oh, why did I leave my 
granny ? dear granny! how she would have hated 
this !”” 

‘¢ Even more than you do ?”’ asks Belinda cynically. 

Mrs. Forth is still standing, her eyes riveted on the 
little cascade, and her heart repeating over and over to 
itself that bitter morning plaint ; ‘‘ How pleasant! if 
only—if only—what ?”” 

‘* Belinda !”’ says her sister, after a while, in a voice 
of cautious triumph, ‘‘ do you see anything moving be- 
tween the trees? yes? I thought so! A more direct 
answer to prayer I have seldom heard of!” Then, 
with an abrupt change of tone to one of sharp and real 
annoyance: ‘‘ If he has not brought that eternal David 
with him !” 


‘*¢ Are you going to see the copper-mines ?”’ says Miss 
Churchill demurely, a couple of minutes later, addressing 
the new arrivals; ‘‘so were we. But we have broken 
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down ; perhaps you will tell us about them this even- 
ing !”’ 

‘** We never heard that there were any,’’ replies Bel- 
lairs, with an unvarnished boyish bluntness. ‘‘ We 
came to look for you; we understood that you had left 
word,”’ 

For once in her life Sarah looks a shade foolish. 

Belinda, still standing, has remained looking, as if in 
absorption, at the waterfall. It is not much of one, 
after all. Its noise does not deafen you; its spray does 
not drench you; it is buta few feet that it plunges. 
But how snowy-clean is its foam! How agilely it 
springs down! How pleasant its voice! Like the 


voice of Undine calling to her false Huldbrand! What 
wondrous green ferns lip its waters ! 
‘“*You said ‘To Coniston!’?”? This is the murmur 


that comes to Belinda’s ear. Is it the brook that utters 
it? She turns her head sharply away ; but not before 
he has seen that the rowan-berries are scarcely redder 
than she. 

And then (neither inviting, nor being invited) they 

‘saunter away together, as if they would fain follow the 
stream to its springs in the mountain-lap. At least, 
they may lend it their company for a little while. Al- 
most in silence they linger along, and gravely watch its 
lovely antics, as, in little cataracts and water-breaks 
and jumps, it sings and dances along iu its jubilant old 
age (for how many centuries has it sung and capered ?) 
that is so like youth ! 

‘*T wish I could think that I should wear as well!”’ 
said Mrs. Forth, with an excited laugh, sitting down on 
a gray stone beside the road. that leads up to the cop- 
per-mines. 

The sun has gone for awhile, and the fells look serious 
and careworn. They are old, too, like the brook ; but 
they scarcely carry their years so well. He has thrown 
himself at her feet, that favorite symbolic attitude of 
his—body and soul, past, present and future—is he not 
always there? In their ears is the booming of the 
mountain bees and the rivulet’s warble. There is no 
longer an ‘‘ if !”” 

‘*How long are you going to stay at Lowood ?” she 
asks abruptly. 

She had not meant to put the question, and bitterly 
regrets it when it is pronounced ; but it forces itself out 
in spite of her. 

‘*T shall go when you tell me.” 

Her forehead contracts with a furrow of angry pain. 

‘* You have no right to throw the decision upon me,”’ 
she answers indignantly ; ‘‘it is ungenerous. Why, are 
you not perfectly well able to judge for yourself?” 

‘* Because — ’’ he answers, looking full at her, and 
speaking steadily, though very low, ‘‘ because I broke 
down once; what security have I that I should not 
break down again ?”’ 

Her eyes drop, and now the rowan-berries claim no 
kinship with her cheeks. 

“That was my fault!’ she answers faintly, turning 
dead-white. 

‘No!’ he says slowly, yet with agitation, ‘“‘it was 
not! Perhaps your being late that day may have ac- 
celerated it; but it would have come anyhow,”’ with 
rising passion. ‘‘It would have come anyhow ; how 
could it help coming? When I am with you,” speaking 
with a sort of despair, ‘‘ how can it ever help coming ?”’ 

Her hot fingers pick the cool mountain daisies. 

‘*You must do as you think best!’ she murmurs, 
half in tears. 


How solemnly the hills are listening! The higher 


ones, indeed, are out of sight ; so forwardly have grim 
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Coniston Old Man’s younger brothers thrust themselves 
before him. 

From the bridge come sounds of rapturous manly 
merriment, which tell how far ahead of the banjo and 
its owner Sarah’s tongue is triumphantly carrying her. 

Rivers has raised himself into a sitting posture, and 
in his hand he is bruising and crushing a bit of the 
dwarf bracken that grows beside them. 

‘* You—you would give me another chance, then ?”’ he 
says indistinctly ; ‘‘ you—you would let me try again?” 

Is there any slightest doubt as to what her answer 
should be; and yet she hesitates. 

‘* T_-J—have so few friends,’’ she answers, as if apolo- 
getically and sobbing ; ‘‘as Ihave always told you, I do 
not know how to make friends! my life is so empty, and 
now that I am obviously perfectly recovered,”’ with a 
sort of exasperation, ‘‘ will no doubt be so long! You 
must do as you think best.”’ 

He looks at her in a dumb agony for fully a hundred 
heart-beats. Does she know what she is asking of him? 
In her divine high innocence she does not understand. 
It is for him to understand for her! Her head is bent, 
and upon her white hands and whiter daisies, one slow 
tear splashes. Until that tear it was possible to him! 
Until that tear ! 

‘*T must do as I think best !’’ he cries in passionate 
excitement, wholly carried away; ‘“‘is that what you 
tell me? Then I think best to stay! The case is 
changed—it is not what it was then: I was taken by 
surprise. I was off my guard !—forewarned, forearmed, 
you know! Yes, it is quite safe now !”’ 

‘* But is it ?’’ she says, shuddering,.too late terrified 
by the wildness of his look and the mad triumph of his 
eyes ; ‘‘is it ?” 





Is it, indeed? There has been a week in which to 
answer this question. 

‘*Tt is putting one into such a disagreeable position !”’ 
says Mrs. Churchill pettishly. 

The hour is the immediately after breakfast one: and 
she is sitting at the table, an open writing-case before 
her, papers and an hotel bill spread around. Her usual 
equable brow is ruffled. The manager of the hotel has 
just left the room. 

‘* Being apparently all of the same party, it is so difli- 
cult to explain that we are not responsible for his eccen- 
tricities,’’ continues Mrs. Churchill in a tone of growing 
annoyance. 

*‘ Heaven has so obviously framed you for each other, 
that they cannot disabuse themselves of the idea that 
you are husband and wife,’’ says Sarah in an amused 
voice from the window. ‘‘I saw incredulity in the 
manager’s eye when you were laboriously explaining 
that he was your grandson-in-law ; he wondered why, 
if you must tell a lie, you should tell such a bad one.”’ 

‘*T fancy that there is not the most paltry item of his 
bill over which he does not haggle,’ says Mrs. Churchill 
indignantly. ‘‘ It is too petty ! it makes one quite hot ! 
Iam sure that they would gladly pay him to go away ! 
Of course it will end in his driving us off ! Oh, Belinda, 
my dear, are you there ? I am sure I beg your pardon ; 
but what is said cannot be unsaid, and you really come 
into the room in such a creep-mouse way that one does 
not know whether you are in it or not !” 

‘It is not of the least consequence,”’ replies Belinda, 
though her face burns, ‘‘I will certainly try to make 
more noise the next time ; and for the present, perhaps 
I am best away.”’ 

As she speaks she walks to the door, opens it, and 
closes it gently behind her, then deliberately mounts 

} 
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the stairs to her husband’s attic. His occupation seems 
to be of somewhat the same nature as her grand- 
mother’s. At least before him, too, papers and a bill 
are spread. 

**T was on the point of summoning you to my aid,”’ 
he says, looking up as she enters ; ‘* I wished to consult 
you as to several of these items,’’ indicating them with 
his long, thin forefinger, ‘‘ of which personally I have 
no knowledge whatever. A couple of stamps on the 15th, 
a bottle of Apollinaris water on the 18th, envelopes on 
the 19th. May I ask whether these entries are correct, 
or whether they are due to carelessness on the part of 
the manager ? in which case I shall of course at once 
take him to task for such culpable oversight.”’ 

‘*T have no doubt that it is all right,” still with that 
burning in her face ; ‘‘ what can it matter ?” 

“In my opinion it matters extremely,’’ replies he 
sharply ; ‘‘ your memory can, at all events,” again re- 
ferring to the bill, ‘‘ go back so far as yesterday ? you 
can at least inform me whether or not you ordered a 
bottle of seltzer-water yesterday ?”’ 

‘*¢ Yes,” replies she, defiantly shrugging her should- 
ers—‘‘ two, three,. half a dozen !” 

He looks at her with a not altogether ill-founded ex- 
asperation. 

‘*- You are obviously resolved, for some unexplained 
reason, to thwart my purpose,’’ he says slowly; ‘‘ but 
it is of the less consequence, since I have made up my 
mind at once to leave this place, where the scale of ex- 
penditure into which I am led—probably owing toa 
mistaken notion of my connection with your grand- 
mother—is indubitably higher than I was taught to 
expect.”’ . 

She has been looking straight before her, with a 
dogged insouciance; but at the mention of his purpose 
of departure that look vanishes, and her cheeks blanch. 

**-You mean to leave this place,’’ she says, in a low 
voice ; ‘‘and yet,’’ with irony, ‘‘ wherever you go you 
will have to pay for the postage stamps I buy and the 
Apollinaris water I drink.”’ 

‘Tt is not merely a question of expense,”’ rejoins he, 
coloring faintly at her tone ; ‘‘ I have daily more reason 
to be convinced that the air of this place does not suit 
me; I have slept worse, and my palpitations have been 
sensibly severer since my arrival. I am aware that you 
always assume a look of incredulity when I allude to 
my maladies.”’ 

‘¢ Do I ?”? she answers, with a preoccupied air, as if 
she were not thinking of what she was saying ; ‘‘I beg 
your pardon ; I did not mean it.”’ 

‘*T have written to engage rooms for to-morrow at the 
Lodore Hotel, at the head of Derwentwater ; a coach 
starts from here at eleven o’clock in the forenoon, 
and—”’ 

‘* Do you mean to say that we are to go—to leave this 
place—to-morrow ?”’ she interrupts, with a sort of gasp. 

Her eyes are dilated, and there is a roughness in her 
voice which she herself hears. He makes a sign of 
assent. 

‘*Itis empossible !”’ she says, speaking low and rapidly , 
‘*you have never asked my opinion , you have never 
consulted me. How can the air of one of these lakes 
differ from that of another ? it is fancy—all fancy! As 
you said to me the other day, there is nothing that 
gains upon one so much by indulgence in them as vale- 
tudinarian fancies !”’ 

He turns his eyes slowly from the bill, on which they 
have been, until now, riveted, in painstaking search for 
errors, the discovery of which may diminish the total, 
and fixes them piercingly upon her. 





‘**You seem to be unaccountably reluctant to quit 
this place,’’ he says, very slowly ; ‘“‘ why are you so 
much attached to it ?” 

There.is that in his tone, or she thinks so, Which is un- 
like anything she has ever heard in it before—that which 
at once strikes her murmurings dumb. But a passing 
frenzy seizes her, bidding her answer him, for once 
truly ; tell him, in so many words, face to face, why; 
to throw the game up—have done with it! It is true 
that the longing for that lunatic relief is but short; a 
brief insanity that leaves her trembling and terror- 
struck—not at him, but at herself. 

He has long removed his scrutiny from her face, and 
has been, for many minutes, re-immersed in his dissec- 
tion of the bill, before she speaks , and when she does, 
it is clear that he has no further insubordination to fear 
from her. 

‘*The coach starts at eleven ?’’ she says, in a very 
low voice. ‘‘I will be ready !” 

So saying, she rises, and drags herself to the door. 

‘*If you see a waiter, will you be good enough to tell 
him that I wish to speak to the manager?” says her 
husband, looking up; ‘‘ they are apt to disregard my 
bell, and there are several of these items which I shall 
indisputably contest.”’ 

Having docilely fulfilled this commission, Mrs. Forth 
once more returns to her grandmother’s sitting-room, 
and looks in. 

‘Ts granny here ?”’ 

‘*She is not,’ replies Sarah, from her usual watch- 
tower, the window. ‘To tell you the truth, I have 
been giving her a little piece of my mind, as to her in- 
civility to you ; she knew as well as I did that you were 
in the room. I have been making her so angry,”’’ 
breaking into a laugh, ‘‘by telling her that she is cer- 
tainly growing a little deaf!” 

Since the coast is clear, Belinda has entered, and sunk 
inertly into a chair. 

“It 2 a little annoying to her, one must own,” re- 
sumes Sarah, with an air of impartiality, ‘‘to be sus- 
pected of collusion with the economies of our friend 
up stairs ; it would not be a bad thing if we could man- 
age to establish the fact that there is no connection be- 
yond a tender family affection between us and him !”” 

‘*'You cannot be more anxious to prove it than he is,”’ 
replies Belinda ; but as she speaks, no hot red wave of 
shame flows this time over her face ; stronger emotions 
than that which had called it forth have too successfully 
driven the blood back to her heart, ‘‘ but in any case 
you will not be troubled with him long !”’ 

‘*Ts he going to die ?’’ cries Sarah, with extreme ani- 
mation, leaving her post of observation, and’ hastening 
to her sister’s side. 

‘* He threatens that if he stays here he will !”’ 

‘*T wonder is there anything really the matter with 
him ?’’ says Sarah, in a tone of acute curiosity. ‘*‘ There 
is something very interesting about his diseases ; I al- 
ways regret not having utilized my former opportuni- 
ties to learn more about them. I suppose there must 
be something odd about his heart, or the doctors he 
consulted would not have given him drops for it.” 

‘¢ And would they not have given him pills for his 
liver, or draughts for his spleen either ?”’ asks Mrs. Forth 
bitterly. ‘Is it not a little improbable that all his 
organs have been hopelessly deranged for the last sixty 
years? No, no!” with a shrug, ‘“‘you need not be 
alarmed ; he will see us all out !”’ 

‘“* Then why are we not to be troubled with him long?”’ 
inquires Miss Churchill, puzzled. 


‘*He imagines that this place disagrees with him,”’ 
‘ 
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replies Belinda, in a dull, flat voice; ‘‘and so we are to 
leave to-morrow for Derwentwater; to-morrow morn- 
ing, by the coach that starts at eleven.” 

‘*And you have consented ?”’ (very sharply, and with 
an accent of excessive astonishment). 

Her sister’s answer to this simple question seems not 
at once forthcoming. And when it does come, it is by 
no means a direct one. 

‘*Sarah,’’ she says slowly, and turning even whiter 
than she already is—though, indeed, that is scarcely 
needful—‘‘ do you remember once telling me that you 
were afraid I was going to the devil, and that I was 
taking’—a pause and a sort of gasp—‘‘ David Rivers 
with me ?” 

‘*Yes, I remember!’ replies the other dryly. 

** Then why’’—Mrs. Forth’s voice has sunk to a whis- 
per—‘‘then why have you never told me so lately ?” 

Miss Churchill’s eyebrows rise. 

‘*My dear soul,’ she says bluntly, ‘‘ you did not re- 
ceive my first exhortation in such a spirit as to make 
me very anxious to hazard a second.”’ 

Belinda’s head has sunk forward upon her chest. 

‘You were not very far wrong then!’’ she says 
faintly, ‘‘ but you would be still nearer the truth now !”’ 

There is asilence. Sarah has begun to march unqui- 
etly up and down the room, with her hands behind her. 
Perhaps the confession just made her does not partake 
much of the nature of a surprise. For there is less of 
astonishment than of genuine concern in her face. 

‘¢ And you are going ?”’ she says abruptly ; ‘‘ but who 
is to prevent his following you ?” 

Belinda’s lip trembles. 

‘“* He will not, if I tell him not.”’ 

Her eyes wander wistfully away through the window 
to mountain and mere. The high peaks are still with- 
drawn into the mystery of their morning vapors, but all 
the lovely lake is at play with the sun. To-morrow, to- 
morrow, he was to have rowed her on that lake! 

Suddenly her attitude of subdued wretchedness changes 
to one of more violent pain. 

‘*What am I thinking of?’’ she cries, starting up; 
‘Thad forgotten! Ishall not see him again; he has 
been obliged to go to Milnthorpe to-day on business ; 
and by the time he gets back to-morrow, we shall be 
gone! we shall be gone!”’ 

‘*He will be after you by the next coach!’’ replies 
Sarah, with cynical good sense. 

Belinda utters a low groan. 

“TI must write to him!” 

**Do not!’ cries Sarah dissuasively : ‘‘never write! 
Whatever else you give up, adhere to that one golden 
rule! In the length and breadth of Europe,” says Miss 
Churchill, with a modest pride, ‘‘ there is not a square 
inch of my handwriting to be obtained !”” 

Once again Belinda moans. 

“If Ido not write, he will certainly find out where 
we have gone to; unless’’—her eyes still taking that 
miserable farewell journey to the lake—‘‘ unless I leave 
word that we do not wish it known.”’ 

‘*That.would scarcely do,’’ rejoins Sarah dryly ; ‘‘it 
would hardly be advisable to take the waiters into our 
confidence.”’ 

A pause. Miss Churchill still pursuing her restless 
walk, and undistracted even by the strains of the banjo 
clearly heard from below, and the sound of a male, as 
well as a female, voice obviously accompanying it. 

‘*T suppose,”’ she says by-and-by, sighing impatiently, 
“that the end of it is, it will devolve upon me: our 
roles are reversed. All my life I have been asking you 


to undertake disagreeable commissions for me, and now 


t 








I must do you the same kind office. 
must tell him !"’ 

‘* You?’’ cries Belinda, wheeling suddenly round, a 
passionate dissent from this proposal in voice and eyes, 
and with a new rush of her lately dormant old and 
senseless jealousy ; ‘‘ why you?” 

‘*Would you prefer granny ?’’ asks Sarah quietly. 
‘* Some one must tell him ; you can hardly suppose that 
I very greedily covet the office ae 

At the cool rationality of her sister’s words, Belinda’s 
rebel blood slowly subsides again, and her head sinks 
once more upon her breast. How thin these floors are! 
One can hear each word of the idiotic melody warbled 
by Bellairs and the girl in red; but Miss Churchill 
never flinches. Belinda is the first to speak, though it 
is not at once easy to comprehend the drift of her words, 
so unsure and muffled is her voice. 

‘** You will tell him as kindly as you can ?” 

**Do you think it will kill him ?” replies Sarah, with 
a touch of sarcasm ; “‘if you remember, you thought 
that his father’s death would kill him, but it did not! 
Pooh! They take more killing than that !’’ 


I suppose that I 


CHAPTER IV. 

THE wrench is accomplished. The coach that starts 
at eleven o’clock has started. Within the close pre- 
cincts of its interior, it has carried away, among other 
persons, the cautiously-enveloped figure of Professor 
Forth; and among its mackintoshed and umbrellaed 
outside passengers it reckons his wife. 

‘*T never was so glad of anything in my life,’’ says 
Mrs. Churchill, walking briskly back to the fire from 
the rain-blurred window, whence she has been waving 
adieux of accented tenderness to her descendants. 

** Not even when you first hailed him as grandson ?’’ 
asks Sarah caustically. 

Mrs. Churchill reddens. 

‘* Poor soul !”” says the girl, with an accent of heart- 
felt compassion, followi ing with her eyes the departing 
vehicle. 

‘*T never can understand why you should pity her !’’ 
retorts the elder woman, with irritation; ‘‘ there is no 
greater mistake than to measure every one by one’s own 
foot-rule.”’ 

‘“‘T suppose that, without offense to any one, I may 
pity her for getting extremely wet,’’. replies Sarah 
surlily. 

And certainly, on this count, Mrs. Forth, by the time 
of her arrival at the Lodore Hotel, does deserve as 
much compassion as she can get. Stiff and drenched, 
she has climbed down from her perch. Upon the tar- 
paulin that covers the luggage, lakes of water have col- 
lected, which, at each fresh jolt of the coach discharge 
themselves refreshingly upon the passengers’ knees, As 
far as any glimpse of mountain that the blanket-clouds 
have allowed them to obtain is concerned, they might 
as well have been in Holland. Dunmail Raise, Skid- 
daw, Saddleback—what have they been but various 
names for the one huge white pelt? It isa grand day 
for the becks—the foaming, jumping, brimful becks— 
and they are the only cheerful things she has seen ; they 
and the long water-plants growing lushly beside them. 

‘* You have no one to blame but yourself,” says Pro- 
fessor Forth, emerging, dry and warm, from the steam- 
ing interior, and severely regarding his half-drowned 
wife; ‘‘ had you taken my advice—”’ 

‘“‘T blame no one,’’ she interrupts, apathetically ; 
“there is no great harm in being wet: it is very easy 
to get dry again !”’ 

“You have every appearance of having taken a 
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chill,’ scrutinizing her shivering figure with an angry 
solicitude that might appear the outcome of an anxious 
affection ; ‘‘it would be extremely vexatious if, thanks 
to a mere caprice on your part, you were to be so soon 
again laid up. I must insist upon your at once drink- 
ing a glass of hot brandy-and-water asa preventive !”° 

‘¢T have taken no chill,’’ she answers faintly, but she 
obeys with a dull acquiescence. 

There is no draught he could offer her, from Socrates’ 
hemlock upward or downward, that she would not 
think it less trouble to take than to refuse. The rain 
pours on and on, all through the table-d’héte, all through 
the long, long evening. There is a public drawing- 
room to which, after dinner, the other guests betake 
themselves, shawl-wrapped, grumbling, and uttering 
aspirations for a fire. Belinda has not the heart to ac- 
company them. She climbs the stairs to her bedroom 
in the roof, although at eight o’clock it is scarcely pos- 
sible to go to bed. No sense, indeed, of the premature- 
ness of the hour prevents her flying to the blessed 
keeping of sleep; but the knowledge that whatever 
moments are filched from consciousness now, will be 
asked back with usury in the gray morning hours—those 
grim gray hours that only the tiny minority of the quite 
happy and the completely innocent dare face. 

Her window is open, and looks to the back; to the 
wooded hill rising so immediately behind the house that 
it seems as if, with outstretched hand, one might touch 
it. The rain swishes past: now and then, when the 
freakish gust takes it, swishes in. She sits down on her 
bed and listens to it. For two hours she will listen to 
its swishing ; and then, perhaps, she may dare give her- 
self—tired body and sick heart—to slumber. With the 
rain mixes the never-ceasing noise of the waterfall. On 
a sultry summer night no doubt it is sweet and lulling, 
falling coolly beneath the stars; but it seems to treble, 
to centuple the dreariness of this inclement drenching 
evening, cold as winter, and without winter’s pallia- 
tives of thick curtains and blazing logs. It gets upon 
her nerves at last. It seems as if she must stop it for 
one instant or die. If its wet din would fill her brain, 
indeed, as it fills her ears, crowding out other pres- 
ences, she would thank it, and bless it on her knees ; 
but, on the contrary, its clamor seems to make thought 
sharper, memory intenser, fancy wilder. With what a 
dreadful liveliness does she rehearse—set to the mur- 
derous monotony of its tune—the scene of Rivers’ 
back-coming to-morrow! It grows at last so hideously 
real that she asks herself in bewilderment, ‘‘ Has she 
really seen—is she really seeing it ?”’ 

She passes her hand across her forehead and rubs her 
eyes. In what room of the hotel—in which often- 
trodden spot by wave-lipped mere will the blow fell 
him? How will he take it? Willit kill him? She 
laughs aloud. - ‘‘ Pooh! as Sarah says, ‘ they take more 
killing than that!’ And how much killing will she 
herself take ??? This Sarah has never told her. How 
much of this slow death ? A great, great deal! Was 
ever any one so full of obstinate life as she? Other 
women—women who prayed to live, women with little 
children’s chubby arms about their necks, with passion- 
ate, fond husbands, wetting their faint hands with good- 
by tears—would have died of such an illness as hers. 
She, childless, hated and hating, has survived. A sense 
of impotent, dark rebellion fills her soul. Of what use 
to save her alive? What sense in it? Tosave her 


alive in order to show her just one small glimpse of 
what life might have been, and then to hurl her back 
into what life is! What life might have been! Oh, the 
terrible vividness of that vision ! 





She has fallen sideways upon her bed, which, as well 
as her whole body, is shaken with the force of her silent 
sobs. They must be silent, for the walls are thin, and 
her husband’s attic is next door. 

‘If we had once belonged to each other,”’ she says, 
with a violent agony of emphasis, ‘‘ even if afterward I 
had seen him struck dead at my feet, still, I should 
have known what is the very best thing that life holds ; 
I could have said, ‘I have lived !’ but now I shall lie 
down in my grave, knowing that there has always been 
something immeasurably better than anything I know, 
just beyond me!” 

After that, she lies quite still, a sort of numb calm 
succeeding the hurricane, and outside the rain swirls 
always, and the waterfall tumbles. There must be more 
of soothing properties in their joint sound than she 
gives them credit for, since by-and-by their sullen music 
grows dim in her ears, and she sleeps. 

She awakes in the early morning, forlorn and cold, to 
find that she has lain all night fully dressed, outside her 
bed. She is down in good time, and stands outside the 
hall-door, waiting for breakfast to be announced. The 
rain has ceased. The wind has torn and hurled the 
clouds apart, and let the sun look through ; and also 
swept clear little intensely blue islands in the sky. The 
shadows are flying, speedy as dreams, along Skiddaw’s 
flanks, and Derwentwater lies—all billowy and dis- 
turbed—at the foot of her girdling fells. On the bit of 
marshy grass that intervenes between Belinda and the 
lake, several horses are grazing, and two rolling. One 
cannot roll quite over, which seems to annoy him. 

‘‘T hope that you are recovered from the effects of 
your yesterday’s imprudence,”’ says a voice at her 
elbow. 

She starts. 

‘* There were not any to recover from,’’ she answers, 
with a shrug. 

‘In that case,’’ says her husband stiffly, ‘‘and since 
you have every appearance of being in other respects 
perfectly restored to health, I think I am justified in 
proposing that you should return to your normal habits, 
which have been for so long, and at such great incon- 
venience to myself, interrupted.” 

Belinda smiles slightly. She is well aware that it is 
only the presence of her grandmother and Sarah that 
has, up to this time, prevented the pack-saddle from 
being replaced upon her back. It is being now, at the 
earliest opportunity, strapped on again. Well, what 
matter ? 

“‘T perfectly agree with you,’’ she answers hastily. 
‘“‘T have not the shadow of an excuse for any farther 
idleness. After such a holiday.’’ catching her breath 
in a sigh, ‘‘a little work will do me good.”’ 

But people’s ideas as to what a little work is differ. 

“*T need scarcely tell you,’’ says the Professor, when, 
after the table-d’héte breakfast, he and she have mounted 
to his bedroom, which, as at Lowood, is also his study 
—‘‘indeed, it has once or twice struck me with surprise 
that the idea of a spontaneous offer of assistance should 
not have occurred to you—that my correspondence is 
very seriously in arrears ; moderate appKication, how- 
ever, will to-day reduce it in a great degree to order. I 
have briefly indicated upon each letter the tenor of the 
answer I wish drawn up.”’ : 

As he speaks, he places before her a large pile of 
docketed letters. If any dismay at its height and 
breadth enters her soul, she swallows it down in silence. 
The sun comes forth in sammer strength, but though 
the room is not a tenth part as large as the Professor’s 
Oxbridge study, the window is as rigorously closed as 
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ever it was there. The garret, like her own, looks to 
the back, and in it there is no escape from the water- 
fall’s loud pouring. She is still teased by that maniac 
notion that she must make it stop or die. Unused, for 
the past couple of months, to close air, to confinement, 
to toil, her head soon begins to ache, sometimes swims, 
burns always, but she makes no complaint. 

The clock strikes one ; she hears cheerful voices, and 
steps trooping down the passage outside to luncheon. 
The Professor is no great advocate of luncheon, even 
when he can eat it at some one else’s expense ; at a hotel 
he simply ignores the possibility of its existence. But 
she cannot complain. He is willing to share with her 
such hospitality as he extends to himself. Biscuits 
bought at a shop in Ambleside, so that there may be no 
danger of their figuring in the hotel biil, and weak 
brandy and water—the brandy also his own. She de- 
clines the brandy, would fain decline the biscuits too; 
to eat in such an air,and with such a heavy head, seems 
impossible, but she dreads being scolded for her sickli- 
ness if she refuse. 

Two o’clock strikes! Three! Half-past three! Four! 
Even now her pile seems scarce perceptibly diminished. 
Two or three times she has been thrown back, by 
having to draw up a fresh draft, her muddled brain and 
wandering thoughts having led her to mistake the sense 
of his directions. Hopeless tears fill her eyes, as she 
tears across each sheet and begins another. As the 
clock strikes four, the pen drops from her numbed 
fingers. 

‘*T think you must excuse me, 
—I—do not feel very well !”’ 

‘* Not well ?”’ returns he sharply ; *‘ then your indis- 
position is, of course, attributable to the chill you con- 
tracted yesterday !”’ 

‘¢The chill ?”? replies she, laughing hysterically, and 
pressing her hot hands to her throbbing forehead. ‘‘The 
chill? Oh, how delightful it would be to have a chill! 
No, no! it is only the old story! It is only that I have 
broken down again !”’ 

‘* Impossible !”’ he cries angrily ; ‘“‘in that case, your 
health can never have been really re-established !” 

‘**T suppose not,’ assents she dully. ‘* Well, may I 
20 9” 

“* Why do you ask ?” retorts he waspishly, and re- 
garding with a dissatisfied air her uncompleted task. 
‘**Do I ever put any check upon your actions ? I merely 
reserve to myself the right of requesting that you will 
not incur the risk of contracting another chill.”’ 

She is very willing to buy her liberty at the price of 
this most unnecessary promise. At what price would 
she not buy air, the liberty to gasp, the privilege—be- 
yond all value—of being alone ? Without much thought, 
she has taken, on leaving the hotel, the Borrowdale 
road, walks along it for some distance, confused and 
woolly-headed, conscious only of the relief of having 
temporarily escaped from suffocation—from the water- 
fall—from him! But by-and-by the loveliness around 
her wakes her again—wakes her to new and keener suf- 
ferings. She is aware of the road that winds in gentle 
companionship with the windings of the Derwent; she 
is aware of the marvelous colored water, tinted a strange 
fair green by the stones in its bed, and clear as the crys- 
tal stream in the Apocalypse. 

Above, the great crags rear their steepy heads; the 
Castle Crag that, at one point, seems to block the 
valley, guarding hid treasures behind it, and saying 
austerely, ‘‘ You shall not pass me!’’ the Gate Crag, 
that looks down, benignant though awful, on the prattle 
of the river curling round its feet, looks down with its 
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she says faintly. ‘‘I 
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solemn purple-gray rock-shelves and sheer slopes of 
slate. 

As she nears a village, she turns off a road to the left, 
and begins to climb the hill. She proposes to herself no 
goal. She does not know where she is, or whither she 
is going. She only knows that each step takes her far- 
ther from the waterfall, and from him. Climbing, 
climbing, climbing, through a wood, up a mountain 
path, until at length, panting, she attains the hill-crest, 
and turning, looks back upon all the beauty and majesty 
of Borrowdale. But even here, she only halts to cast 
one breathless glance at the great hills, thrown about 
as if in Titan play, and looking over each other’s shoul- 
ders, silent, wondrously-colored, august! She is not 
far away enough, even yet. With knees that tremble 
and give beneath her—for she has been but little used 
to such a walk—a walk undertaken, too, almost fast- 
ing—she descends the hill on the other side ; and at its 
foot finds a most lonely tarn, here, in the heart of the 
fells. 

A little ale-house, lonely too, sits near it, backed by 
three or four storm-wrecked Scotch firs; and around, 
the fells lift their harsh faces, scored by the channels of 
their winter weepings. She asks the stout housewife at 
the little inn for a drink of milk; but she does not 
inquire where she is, nor in which direction Lodore lies. 
She would far rather not know. She has lost her way, 
and will be late for the table-d’héte! Well? He will 
be imagining that she has contracted some new and 
expensive chill! Well? She may go astray upon the 
mountains, and perish like the sheep in winter. WELL ? 
The milk has a little revived her flagging powers ; and 
she walks on again. Whither? She neither knows 
nor cares. She only knows that she is among friends— 
among the stern, yet summer-softened hills that lend 
her the sympathy of their silence ; among the crisp and 
frolic mountain airs, and the beds of bog-myrtle that 
smells of bay-leaves ; while—friendliest of all—blithe 
comforter and comrade—a mountain beck tinkles, a 
hand-breadth off, beside her. But there is a limit even 
to the sustaining powers of a cup of milk ; and by-and- 
by she sinks down faint and spent, by that flower-lipped 
brook, upon the dainty bed of ferns and sundews with 
which it is set round. 

Why should she ever move hence again? What in- 
ducement is there to her ever again to lift up her tired 
limbs and leave the mute society of these bald limestone 
crags and steeps of shingle and flint? Whither could 
she go to better herself? In what direction on earth’s 
broad face does any good for her lie? Why should she 
not lie down and die here? Die! But is it such an 
easy thing to die? Has she not already tried hard and 
failed? Oh, if she could but gently depart here now! 
Surely no one could ever wish for a sweeter, fragranter 
death-bed ! : 

She stretches herself back upon the bog-myrtle and 
sundews, and closes her éyes, trying to fancy that it is 
over, and that she is dead. It seems such a small thing 
to ask, and yet she might as well bid the mountains 
bow down and the sun make obeisance to her. She 
asks for no other life instead. Has her experience of 
this one been so pleasant that she is greedy for more ? 
If there be another world, what security is there that it 
is a better one ? May it not resemble this ? the same 
long hopes that go gradually sickeningly out ; the same 
poniard-stabs of recollection thrusting one through in 
the hour of the uncolored dawn ; the same tiny, weak- 
ling joys! 

She has raised herself from her recumbent attitude, 
and her head is bowed forward upon her knees, which 
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her long arms embrace. Neither by death nor by life is 
there any escape for her! But there is a mode of out- 
let for her nearer at hand than she wots of. It is noise- 
less walking upon the fine mountain herbage ; there the 
heaviest foot falls mutely—so noiseless that until he who 
has been approaching her stoops and most gently 
touches her on the shoulder, she is‘unaware that any 
one is nigh. She springs up staggeringly, with a loud 
cry. 

ee You Y 

“Yea, ti” 

It seems as if she had spent all her breath on that one 
monosyllable, since, for a while, nothing more comes ; 
then, at last, a gasping whisper : 

‘“* Did not—Sarah—tell you ?”’ 

** Yes; she told me.”’ 

Her breath comes hard and labored. How is it pos- 
sible to interpose any words between such heart-beats ? 
At last: 

** You—have—always bragged about your obedience 
to me,” she says slowly; ‘‘ you have always boasted 
of doing what I told you—is this doing what I told 
you ?”’ 

He offers no exculpation. He only stands doggedly 
before her, white and burning-eyed, but not trembling. 

‘¢ This—it—is,’’ she says, with that same slow inten- 
sity—" this—it—is—to throw yourself upon a man’s 
generosity !”’ 

His lips twitch, but his eyes are still dogged. 

“*] will go at your bidding; I will go at no one 
else’s !”” 

She looks distractedly round at her silent friends—the 
scarped slopes, where the lady-birch finds difficult foot- 
ing, but yet keeps her place, and hangs her delicate 
tresses: in her sore need she consults the beck, but the 
hills are speechless ; and though the beck talks fast, she 
cannot distinguish the meaning of its words. 

‘*T will go if you tell me; and I will stay if you tell 
me !”? 

Her look still wanders wildly ; and her ear detects the 
sound of a little oozing runlet, lost hitherto in the noise 


of its elder brother; a runlet filtering through the red 
moss on the hillside. . 

‘* Which shall it be ? go or stay ?” 

His voice, that hitherto her lightest word has awed 
into silence, presses, imperatively asking, upon her 
hearing. (Which shall it be? Which? which?) Oh, 
if some one would but answer for her! If mountain or 
runlet would but take the responsibility of that one 
all-weighty word off her! Go? Leave her to drag her 
tired limbs back into that bondage which seems already 
to have endured for centuries ? and for a limit to whose 
mean and sordid sufferings eye and heart consult the 
long future in vain. 

** Tam waiting ! which shall it-be ?”’ 

Hideous future! Hideous past! Hideous present ! 
She has given it a fair trial. No one can say that she 
has not given it a fair trial. 

“¢ Which ?” 

And she has broken down; mind and body her tyrant 
has broken her down. He will break her down again if 
she give him the chance. Why should she? It has 
been his turn hitherto! Let it be hers now! 

‘* WHICH ?”? His voice is no longer dogged ; heart- 
rendingly urgent only ‘‘ WHICH ?”’ He has taken her 
hand, and has laid its palm upon his burning eyes. 
‘* Which shall it be? go or stay ?”’ 

Her look, staring yet unseeing, is fixed upon the little 
zigzag green paths on the fell, worn by the small feet of 
the mountain sheep. Not a bird’s voice breaks the si- 
lence of the hills. 

** Tt—shall—be—stay !’? she says, almost inaudibly. 

By-and-by she lifts her haggard face and speaks. 

‘* We must be going home,” she says dully. 

He complies in silence, and they set out. Before they 
have gone far, one of those swift changes, so common 
in mountain weather, has sent a sharp storm driving in 
their faces. She is unprovided with umbrella or 
mackintosh, and the large drops soon saturate her light 
gown. He puts his arm in anxious protection round 
her. Her first impulse is to shrink away from him; but 
bethinking herself, she tamely submits. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 





A SCHOOL OF ACTING. 


IT is a singular fact that, almost without exception, 
every leading actor, knowing well the difficulties of his 
profession, insists upon the uselessness of preparatory 
study, and recommends the infliction of poor voices, 
defective articulation and crude expression upon inno- 
cent, unsuspecting audiences as means of education. It 
is very much as if a pianist, intending to devote him- 
self to concert playing, should be encouraged to begin 
by allowing his patrons to listen to Czerny’s exercises 
for several years, in order that he might be better pre- 
pared for the future sonata ; or if Patti had, as it were, 
taken her singing lessons in public ; or as if the Royal 
Academy or the Paris Salon should accept the initiatory 
daubs of amateurs and hang them in dark corners, in 
order that public criticism might assist the young aspi- 
rants to a great future. 

The fact of this most singular opinion, diverging so 
widely from the educational ideas followed in every 
other art, would be still more strange if it did not 
prove conclusively two things, which in their turn ac- 
count for so peculiar and unique an opinion. First, the 


low standard of dramatic art in the nineteenth century ; 
second, the want of a generally-accepted perfect sys- 
tem for education in the art. 

So long as audiences will pay an admittance fee for 
the purpose of witnessing the performances of men and 
women who should be in a training-school—so long as 
the public will allow itself to be imposed upon in this 
way, the stage will be kept where it is ; but as the cri- 
terion rises, as the great public opens its sleepy eyes to 
a full sense of the imposition and a clear realization 
that it has not only been enduring, but has even ap- 
plauded those who are still in the A B C’s of act- 
ing, and who ought to and could at least finish the 
primer before entering the profession, just so soon will 
a system and teachers arise equal to the emergency. 
Acting is not the least among the arts, uniting, as it 
does in its perfection, music, painting and sculpture ; 
indeed, it goes beyond these, in requiring a perfectly well- 
developed body as well as a thoroughly-trained mind. 
More than these, a perfect actor must have a thorough 
knowledge, a scientific knowledge of human nature, 
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after which he must train his own powers of expression, 
in order to convey clearly to an audience all thoughts 
and emotions. 

The stage should be an educator; it should be a 
model of voice, articulation and expression. Is it? 
And if it were, would it not be quite as powerful in 
raising the minds of the people as either music or paint- 
ing? For while it is a most popular amusement, it can 
appeal more directly to the lives of all. We all speak, 
we all think, we all feel every day. If at the theatre 
we heard musical voices in contrast to those that must 
be characteristically unmusical; if we heard always 
clear, pleasant, distinct articulation ; if we could see 
always graceful, strong and thoroughly-expressive ges- 
ticulation ; if the contrast between strong, good and 
evil feelings could be brought to light forcibly by actors 
who had not only learned to understand the emotions, 
but by a good course of physical training had opened 
all channels of expression, thus making their portrayal 
easy and precise, then must not the theatre’s power for 
good necessarily increase? Appealing as it might to 
every side of a man’s better nature, would not the 
prejudice die that now exists against it in so many 
minds ? 

There is more variety and a greater power of expres- 
sion in the speaking than in the singing voice. The 
rich, mellow tone, the flexibility and endless number of 
inflections to be gained through a cultivation of the 
speaking voice are wonderful. And yet we calmly listen 
at the theatre to nasal, throaty and thin voices that are 
not only unnecessary toa correct rendering of the char- 
acters, but worse than needless so far as the power of 
the actor speaking is concerned. Why should we listen 
to untrained voices upon the dramatic more than upon 
the lyric stage ? 

In the majority of dramatic representations the ar- 
ticulation is atrocious, and not infrequently an “‘ artist ” 
is heard to change the text according to his or her own 
grammatical standard. With regard to gesture, to fa- 
cial expression, to expression of tone and inflection, 
there is such a vacuum that ghastly seems to be the 
only word for it. The average actor is limited to some 
half-dozen gestures. Beginning with a spear in hand 
as ‘“‘super,’”? or from the wings in some meaner ca- 
pacity, he has collected these six gestures by imitating 
after a fashion what he has seen other actors do, thus 
reducing the art to something worse than convention- 
alism. One gesture, one tone of voice must serve with 
him for the expression of many states of feeling. Such 
an actor is a mechanic, without even the tools of his 
trade. Let him, at least, learn how to free his body 
and voice in order to express all that he feels and thinks, 
even if he will not study deeper for the development of 
his thoughts and feelings. Grace can be acquired, force 
developed, and precision of gesture and voice can be 
studied and learned under competent instruction. 

In the very simple matter of acting, ladies and gen- 
tlemen accustomed to good society actors of the present 
day fare sadly, and many times in the course of modern 
society plays one can detect neglect of courtesies which 
would be remembered as a matter of course if the 
actors truly held the mirror up to nature. Such mis- 
takes are made by men and women who do not know 
the customs of good society, but who might easily be 
taught. 

In the mere matter of stage dressing, nine actresses 
out of ten need to be instructed. Surely there can be 


very little doubt as to the necessity of a certain amount 
of training for the profession of acting. 


An actor must 





at least learn to handle his tools—he must at least edu- 
cate himself to the power of appreciating the words 
that are to be put into his mouth, And, after having es- 
tablished a foundation, the firmer and stronger the 
better, he can continue his education in public, as all 
education is continued, to the end of life. 

There remains now the want of practical proof of 
the usefulness of stage training, and as there is already a 
certain amount of agitation indicative of a revival in 
dramatic art in America, the proof may not be long in 
forthcoming. Indeed, there is already in contempla- 
tion the idea of establishing a school for the training of 
actors, the course of which will be distinct, with exami- 
nations as rigid as in any scientific school, and requiring 
a thorough physical as well as mental training, thus 
giving to the American stage, artists with well-devel- 
oped, healthy bodies and finely-educated minds. 

The point which will perhaps appeal most strongly to 
the general public—who are distrustful of professional 
elocution, and who, thinking with Hamlet that ‘ the 
play ’s the thing,’’ are apt to ask themselves what they 
are to see at the theatre, rather than whom—is that the 
proposed school of acting would devote much attention 
to careful training in what for convenience may be 
called mute acting—the acting which may be almost in- 
dependent of gesture, and which is certainly indepen- 
dent of elocution, which consists simply in sustaining 
one’s part when one is not immediately in focus. Those 
who watched Miss Cayvan in the long and trying 
monologues of some one else in the Greek play, when 
Jocasta was not called upon tv do anything, and cer- 
tainly could not say anything, but might be supposed 
to be feeling a good deal, will understand what we 
mean. ‘It is the finest piece of acting I have ever 
seen,”’ said a gentleman of her performance, meaning, 
as he afterward explained, her mude acting. 

By opening all channels of expression, we mean 
literally opening new channels, as well as developing 
old ones ; we mean that a man who is to be afraid may 
learn to express his fear better not by screaming louder 
or by more varied contortions of the face, but by the 
way in which he manages his hands, or we will say one 
hand. The purpose of the school is not merely to teach 
Claude Melnotte to breathe more mellifluously his 
honeyed speech, or to instruct, ‘‘when Ajax strives 
some rock’s vast weight to throw,’’ how the actor may 
labor more laboriously with his voice ; but to act so that 
not only the sound shall be an echo of the sense, but 
that the manner shall be. Nothing in the art of acting 
is more interesting than the way in which Delsarte has 
taught his pupils to run through the gamut of expres- 
sion of any given emotion, not merely with the face in- 
dependent of the body and vice-versa, but sometimes 
merely with one feature of the face, or with merely the 
muscles of the hand. And, if it be objected to such 
training that it will result in over-acting, in never feel- 
ing anything without struggling for expression, and 
perhaps in learning to express what one does not at all 
feel, it may be said that the school of acting is for the 
purpose of teaching self-restraint as well as self-expres- 
sion. and not only the Delsarte system, but the proper 
use of it. 

If this contemplated school is started within a few 
months, five years from now the public appearance of 
its graduates will decide its success or failure. If suc- 
cess is the verdict, we will then have the nucleus of a 
*¢ Conservatoire ’ and ‘‘ Comedie Francaise ” in Ame- 
rica quite equal to and perhaps beyond the original. 

ANNIE Payson CALL. 
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OCTOBER. 


A CHARMED moment poised between perfection and decay, 
The aftermath of yellowing green is touched with specks of gray. 


The maple’s gold and scarlet leaf hangs quivering in the sun, 
As though it felt a throb of grief that Summer days are done. 


a Along the way the tangled briers gleam with a ruddy glow ; 
;|'| October lights her festal fires ‘neath treasures bending low ; 


<<“ And like a gorgeous, conquering queen, in some triumphal hour, 
‘;1 She scatters with a gracious mien the riches of her dower. 


She hangs upon the clambering vine a robe of peerless dyes, 
And. bursting berries, red with wine, ripened ‘neath golden skies 


In tawny-reds and russet-browns the forest trees are dressed ; 
And on their blazing crimson crowns she stamps her royal crest. 


k 
E Where’er she goes, at her command, strange beauties burst to sight— 
& A waiting hush hangs o’er the land, rich with a mellow light. 


Till far upon the mountain steep she spreads a mystic haze, 


> As if behind its veil to weep for her last perfect days. 


EvizaBeTH A. Davis. 





























HELENORE. 


BY BELLE C. GREENE. 


Sn came to our door one dreary November day in a 
pouring rain, and begged in broken English that we 
would take her into our service. 

She belonged to a miserable French Canadian family 
that had lived in the city for many years; but, shiftless 
and degraded as they were, it was evident, from the 
young girl’s account, that they considered her the black 
sheep among them; and her mother, always harsh with 
her, for some reason had recently grown more so, until 


that morning, after an unusually cruel beating, Helen-_ 
ore—she said her name was Helenore Baldeau—had 


fled from under her hand, and shaking off the dusi of 
her native alley, wandered, she neither knew nor cared 
whither, till hunger and fatigue led her to seek a shel- 
ter with us. 

Her plain and somewhat heavy face was swollen and 
red with weeping, and there was a look of pleading in 
her great soft black eyes that was difficult to resist. 

‘*Oh, if you would but try me!’’ she said. ‘I can 
do good many tings; and I care only for some bread to 
eat and place to leev, and’’—with a shudder—‘‘ to be 
hurt no more.”’ 

I held the door open and looked at her with compas- 
sion stirring my heart. Poor child! she seemed so 
young and yet so forlorn, standing there in her drip- 
ping garments. She could not have been more than 
fifteen or sixteen years old, and she looked up into my 
face with an expression of gentle confidence that [ 
felt it would be cruel to wholly disappoint. 

And then she asked so little—‘‘ only a place to leev 
and bread to eat, and to be hurt no more.” 

The tears came to my eyes as her simple words re- 
curred to me, and yielding to a sudden impulse I took 
her in, fed her and made her as comfortable as possible ; 
meanwhile turning it over and over in my mind as to 
what I should do with her. 

At dinner-time I held a consultation with Jack, the 
nominal head of our family ; I say nominal advisedly, 
for he insists that I defer to him only as a matter of 
form, after having fully determined in my own mind 
upon any course of action. 

Be this as it may, he generally confirms my decisions, 
thus making assurance doubly sure; so this time, after 
looking over my ‘‘very latest,’ as he called her, he 
promised to go to her mother and negotiate, if he could, 
for Helenore’s services, 

As a result of that interview he found out fora cer- 
tainty that Madame Baldeau was a horrible old vixen ; 
but she readily agreed to let her daughter remain in our 
employ if, after a suitable trial, we so desired. 

When Jack came home at night he found us all to- 
gether in the sitting-room. I was sewing, and Helen- 
ore was sitting near me playing with little Ned, our 
three-year old boy. 

‘* Well, Helenore,”’ said he lightly, ‘‘ I have seen your 
mother, and you can stay with us if you are a good 
girl.” 

She turned toward him with a look of unutterable 
gratitude and tried in vain to speak; then, with one 
swift movement, she threw herself at my feet, and fast- 
ening her great eyes upon mine with an expression I 
shall never forget, she made the sign of the cross upon 
her em and breast. 


We saw her do this afterwards on several occasions 
when deeply moved, and it was as expressive and touch- 
ing as characteristic. 

We soon became much attached to her, and her odd, 
wild ways furnished us no little amusement. One of 
her favorite pastimes was to sit with baby in the back 
door and play on her ‘‘ music,’’ as she called it. This 
was an invention of Helenore’s own, and was only one 
of her. many grotesque but poetic fancies. 

It was only a large sheet of thick stout paper, rolled 
up into a huge trumpet-shape ; and on this queer instru- 
ment she would play for hours, bringing out the most 
unearthly, but. withal, musical tones, which the neigh- 
bors far and near’ soon learned to marvel at and to 
designate as ‘‘ Helenore’s music.”’ 

Sometimes quite an audience would gather around 
her while she played, and she always received their ap- 
plause with much dignity, and as a matter of course. 
But there was one thing about this instrument very 
remarkable and mysterious: it responded to Helenore’s 
touch and to hers alone. Many others tried it, but 
always with poor success. Even Jack, who has a sort 
of facility with a dozen instruments, and can play the 
whole opera of ‘‘ Patience’? on a tin whistle, after a 
fashion, finally gave it up in despair, declaring that he 
believed Helenore was a witch ; undoubtedly it was the 
peculiarity of her voice that gave to her tooting such 
wonderful effect. 

She seldom sang, and when she did, it seemed to be 
solely for the sake of giving vent to some powerful 
emotion otherwise inexpressible. Her voice was low, 
but very sweet and flexible ; she had no high tones. I 


. think she considered them too light and frivolous to 


convey the feelings of her soul. 

I once asked her why she never sang high. 

‘* Mine heart is down here,’ she answered laying her 
hand upon her heart ; and I was glad to believe that in 
those low, deep tones of hers, so tremulous and so sol- 
emnly sweet, the strange, poetic soul of this poor un- 
taught creature found full expression ‘and was satisfied. 

She sang her own words generally, and they were 
without connection—a senseless jumble ; and yet as she 
sang them they often possessed a weird and startling 
significance. Here is one of her songs: 

‘*O happy, happy me! 
So still, so still, white moon. 
To leev, to love, to die, 
All still and white, to die !”’ 

By questioning I found out what these words meant 
to her. She was always at ease with me, and could 
express herself more freely to me than to anybody else ; 
so she tried to explain this verse. 

She said she was ‘‘Oh, so happy”? with us. She 
loved her little chamber where she could be ‘‘all still ;°’ 
she loved to have the ‘‘ white moon” look in so kindly 
upon her at night, and she felt it would be good to die 
there ‘‘all still and white.”’ 

In-the spring, however, a change came over our 
Helenore. 

Her deep content gave place gradually to a strange 
restlessness, She was no longer the faithful, atten- 
tive little handmaid I had learned to love and trust. 
She seemed to be irresistibly drawn away from all her 
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in-door occupations ; if a bird sang near the house, she 
would drop her work and run eagerly to the window as 
if she heard her own name called. If she were sent 
down town of an errand, she was unaccountably long in 
returning ; and, finally, one afternoon when she took 
little Ned out for his accustomed airing she was gone 
for hours, wandering away across the fields, and bring- 
ing him home at dusk lying back fast asleep in his car- 
riage, with a wreath of violets like a halo round his 
golden head, and more clutched tightly in his chubby 
hands. 

She received my surprised reproof in sullen silence, 
and I waited in vain for some account of her absence. 

She grew more and more strange and restless every 
day, fretting and chafing over her light tasks like some 
caged animal, until, finally, I questioned her. 

‘* Helenore,”’ said I kindly, ‘‘ what is it that ails you? 
Tell me, and I will try to help you.” 

At first she frowned darkly and would not answer, 
but when I laid my hand gently and coaxingly upon her 
head—I had noticed she loved to have me do so—she 
yielded and her tongue was loosed. 

‘*Oh, madam, do not be angry!’’ she cried. ‘‘We 
have gipsy blood in us, mine moder do say—and oh, I 
would be going !’’—stretching out her arms toward the 
distant fields with a swift and eloquent gesture of long- 
ing. ‘Oh, let me go! I must go!” 

I was both shocked and disappointed, and I told her 
so, and tried to reason with her. 

‘Where would you go?’? Lasked. ‘‘ There are no 
gipsies near that you could join, and you would soon 
starve and die alone ; and, besides, how can you leave 
poor baby and me ? Do you not love us, Helenore ?” 


‘“‘Oh, I do, I do!’ she cried passionately, throwing 
herself down upon the floor ; ‘‘ and I do try not to hear 


them call. I put mine fingers in mine ears, but I hear 
them just the same !”’ 

‘*Who calls you, Helenore ?”’ I asked. 

‘¢ All things out-o’-door ; the birds and bees and the 
winds. They call me, always, always: they say “‘ Hel- 
enore. Helenore, come! And I must go!’’ she cried, 
springing to her feet and looking wildly around. 

I feared she was losing her mind, and was much 
alarmed about her; we tried to divert and amuse her 
in every possible way, and for a few days she really 
seemed to be more quiet. 

But one morning we missed her. The afternoon pre- 
vious, a hand-organ grinder and-a woman, evidently his 
wife, entered our grounds, and Helenore went out to 
hear them play; and we noticed that she stood con- 
. versing with them in her own language for some time 
afterward. 

They had been hanging about the neighborhood sey- 
eral days, and somehow we felt sure that she had gone 
with them. Our suspicions were confirmed by a farmer 
living a mile or so above us, who said he met them just 
at dusk, as he was returning home from the city—a 
man and woman and our Helenore. He said he recog- 
nized Helenore at once, and spoke to her, but she made 
no answer. 

We learned furthermore from her mother, that an 
organ-grinder and his wife—old acquaintances of the 
family—had been in the vicinity for a week past, and 
had put up a night or two at her house; and she 
doubted not that they were the same persons we had in 
mind. She made light of her daughter’s disappearance, 
saying, with a shrug of her fat shoulders, that ‘‘ she 
would be back soon enough,’’ and seeming to think that 
in any case we were well rid of her. 

But we missed her and we mourned her, and I did 
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not try to fill her place. My ‘‘ very latest,’? as Jack 
still called her, seemed to have proved a sad failure. 


I was lingering in my rose-garden in the twilight of a 
warm September day, hanging fondly over a bed of pet 
hybrids—latest and sweetest of roses—when I suddenly 
missed little Ned from my side, and, Jooking around for 
him, I spied him swinging on the front gate. I started 
to go toward him, and at that moment the figure of a 
woman sprang up, as it were out of the ground near 
him, and at the same time I heard a glad cry from 
Ned: ‘‘ Helenore! Helenore !”’ 

It was our Helenore! She caught him to her breast 
and flew, swift as the wind, across the lawn to meet 
me, and, dropping on her knees, with one arm still 
round the bewildered child, she clung to me desperately, 
sobbing and groaning ; but not one word did she speak. 

I begged her to rise, but she would not ; so I sat down 
there on the damp grass, and, taking her head in my 
lap, soothed her with the old touch of the hand she 
loved so well. 

At last she heaved a long tremulous sigh and lifted 
her face to mine. 

‘*T cannot ask you to forgeev,’’ she murmured hum- 
bly ; ‘‘ that would be too good for Helenore ; but I come 
to see you once more, and to tell you what is so heavy 
here’’—pressing her hand on her heart—‘‘and then to 
die.” 

I led her into the house and drew from her the history 
of her experience since she left us in the spring. 

‘Were the people with whom you went away kind to 
you ?”’ I asked. 

‘“* Kind !"’ she cried fiercely. ‘‘ Oh, they were indeed 
most cruel! True, they did never hurt me like mine 
moder, but they have made me so to suffer that I wish 
not now to live any more.”’ 

‘“* But you liked it at first, did you not—the fields and 
woods and the music ?”’ 

“*Yes ; and I liked well to wander and to be free; but 
I learned soon that only children and birds and squir- 
rels are truly free—not woman with a heart here and 
here’’—touching her forehead and laying her hand on 
her heart. 

I wondered at her words, but I understood them later. 

‘“‘For a few days we had a happy time, and they 
were good to me, but then trouble came. I could not 
dance when I was tired, and I could not learn to sing 
their songs—and they laughed at my own poor songs ; 
so they began to speak only bad words to me and to 
care not if I starved and suffered. 

‘*We were far away—I know not where—when we 
came to large woods, where many men chopped the 
trees, and some wives and children were there too, and 
I begged the music man and woman that I might stay 
and work for them and leev in a little hut ; and I staved. 
They too came back afterward and worked.”’ 

‘* And were you happy there ?”’ 

She clasped her hands tightly over her bosom, and a 
new and strange expression swept over her face that I 
did not understand. 

‘* Happy, happy !”’ she murmured: ‘‘ Oh, yes ' listen 
—I will tell you !”’ 

‘* One chopper was kind tome ; he said he loved me— 
loved me !”? she repeated solemnly, with a tendef thrill 
in her voice that explained all. ‘‘ And he was so kind 
to me, as if I had been a queen! It was he, too, madam, 
that did teach me to speak so well; for he is a Yankee 
man,’’ she added proudly ; ‘‘and you see I do speak 
much better ?”’ 


I assented. ‘* Where is he now ?” I asked. 
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‘‘Oh, I know not! I know not!” she cried,. rocking 
herself back and forth and wringing her hands. 

“That wicked man and woman took me away one 
night ; they said that he, my Eloi, had sent for me to 
go to meet him far, far off; and when we found him not 
they mocked and laughed at my pain. Oh, I could kill 
them! liars! beasts !’? The last words were only a hiss 
of rage, and she stopped short choked with passion. 

‘** Helenore,”’ said I, ‘‘ why did they deceive you so ? 
What had you done to them ?” 

‘““What had I done tothem? Noting, noting; but 
they hated me like mine moder do, and would not that 
I should be happy.” 

Here she paused and a sudden revulsion of feeling 
seemed to sweep over her. 

‘*None are ever kind to Helenore,”’ she said sadly— 
‘none but you and him.”” Then lifting my hand to her 
lips she kissed it reverently and made again that sign 
of the cross. 

I was deeply touched ; I drew the girl to me and said, 
with the tears on my cheeks: 

‘*Stay with us, Helenore, and try to be happy again.”’ 

‘“*What! say you so ?”’ she cried, her eyes wide with 
wonder. ‘‘ Then, now, you do indeed forgeev like God.”’ 
And she began to weep naturally and softly, shedding 
those tears that always relieve the heart. 

She was very tired, and when I reminded her, pres- 
ently, that her little chamber and the pretty white bed 
were waiting, she smiled for the first time. 

‘* Ah,”? she said almost brightly, ‘“‘it cannot that I 
shall die now, and perhaps my Eloi will find me, though 
I could not find him.”’ 

Her words proved prophetic. One night, a few weeks 
after her return, we were startled by the thrumming 
of a banjo under Helenore’s window, soon joined by a 
lusty voice bawling out right heartily some foolish ditty 
we hear in the streets. 


I sprang up at once. ‘‘ Jack,’’ said I, “‘ that is Hele- 


nore’s Eloi: I know it!” 


I went quickly to her room—she had not yet retired 
for the night—and when I opened the door she was 
standing like a statue by her bed ; she turned, as I spoke 
her name, and with a look of ecstasy, pointing to the 
window, whispered : 

** Eloi—Eloi !”” 

‘*Yes,”’ said 1; ‘go down and ask him to come in.” 

‘Wait, wait!” she said mysteriously ; and seizing 
her ‘‘music’”’—the paper horn—she leaned far out of 
the window and blew blast upon blast of her most un- 
earthly strains, which, added to the roar of her lover’s 
voice, produced an effect indescribably strange and 
ludicrous ! ; 

We concluded that he had heard those sounds before, 
as otherwise, at the first blast, he certainly must have 
taken to his heels and run away. 

Elias Rogers—for that was the young man’s name— 
was in truth a ‘‘ Yankee man,” as Helenore claimed, 
but he had lived much among the Canadians and spoke 
their language like his own. 

We found that he was honestly in love with our Hele- 
nore; and rough and coarse as he seemed, he doubtless 
had a romantic, sympathizing nature, or he could not 
have understood and appreciated her as he evidently 
did. We were relieved to find him in every way so 
worthy of her and so suited to make her happy. 

And now my story is soon finished. 

Helenore left us again, but this time with happy 
smiles and the hope of seeing us very often. In short, 
while I write, she sits out on our piazza with her own 
baby in her arms, and my Ned—grown now to be quite 
a big boy—leaning on her lap. 

She is telling him what he shall find when he comes 
to see her and Eloi in the woods where they are chop- 
ping—birds’ eggs to add to his collection, ‘‘ Oh, so many 
kinds! but they will only take one from each nest, be- 

cause the mother bird would be sad and grieve.” 

Her heart is tender as of yore, but it never aches now 
except for others’ woes. 











I PASSED by the gate of the palace, 
Oh! stout are its walls, and wide ; 
At his post was standing a soldier, 
Like a forest oak in its pride. 
He was young, he was tall and handsome ; 
I thought, ‘‘ Were but I in his stead !”’ 
I spoke—and four words he answered : 
‘*T am on guard,”’ he said. 


The air was scented with blossoms, 
The skies were blue above ; 

I said to the stalwart soldier : 
‘* Friend, ’tis the time of love. 

You are twenty—to what fair maiden, 
Say, is your hot heart sped ?’’ 

Only four words he answered : 
‘*T am on guard,” he said. 


In the river beside the palace 
A boy was drowning. A wave 

Had closed upon him. ‘Ho! soldier !”’ 
The crowd cried: ‘‘ Help us to save "” 





THE RUSSIAN SOLDIER. 






Never a step took the sentry — 
(The boy has sunk—he is dead.) 

Only four words he murmured: 
**ITam on guard,” he said. 


An old man passed by the palace— 
The soldier’s father. The rout 
Jeered at the debtor whom tyrants 
Should scar i’ the back with the knout. 
He looked to the stalwart soldier, 
‘‘Save me, my son !”’ he plead. 
Four words the sentry answered: 
*‘T am on guard,”’ he said. 


Then I turned from the stalwart soldier, 

And hid my face in my hand, 
For I thought of a dreary proverb 

Of a dark and distant land ; 
I remembered a Georgian proverb 

With many a sigh and groan ; 
And I knew ’twas a truth most bitter : 
** A soldier’s heart must be stone.”” 

Exia Heat. 


a 
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GIVE NATURE A CHANCE. 


ACCORDING to the physicians, great discoveries in 
medical science are constantly being made. No other 
department of human knowledge boasts of more rapid 
advance than this. In the mechanical operations of 
surgery, whose field is visible to the eye and open to the 
hand, this claim is not an extravagant one, but in the 
subtle lurkings of hidden disease even the doctors have 
much to learn. At any rate, people do not seem to live 
any longer nowadays than they did before the drug- 
stores were opened. Perhaps it is owing to our present 
suicidal ways of living, perhaps to the false philosophy 
of the doctors. 

The more fatal the disease the more numerous are 
the remedies proposed and vouched for. Consumption 
is especially favored with new methods of cure, and yet 
it continues to claim its regular percentage of victims. 
Not a year passes but several infallible medicines, modes 
of treatment and health resorts are announced to the 
public and seized upon by dying people with the same 
eagerness with which drowning men catch at straws, 
and with much the same result. To eat dog fat, to 
drink hot water, to work in a sulphur mill, to join a 
brass band, to breakfast at the abattoir, to inhale car- 
bolic acid, to live like an Indian or a tramp, and to go 
to Thomasville, Georgia, are some of the prescriptions 
in vogue this year. They all have their ardent advo- 
cates, and will continue to have them until they shall 
go out of fashion, when some new craze wilf take their 
place. He who dares to doubt their efficacy is called a 
skeptic, a cynic, and a pessimist, who would quench the 
faint spark of hope roused in the sick man’s bosom by 
the puffery of the almanac and the hobby of the hygie- 
nist. Yet the question will naturally rise in the sane 
mind whether such violent and disagreeable remedies 
can be conducive to health. 

Does all of this insane endeavor really pay? Lifeisa 
precious boon, to be sure, but it is a question with some 
whether it is worth the price of eating dog and rattle- 
snake, drinking blood or living in New Mexico, even if 
it could be secured at such cost. The kind friend, in 
recommending this or that expedient, says that it will 
do no harm to try. But it will do harm if it injures 
one’s digestion, or shocks his sense of propriety, or 
wrecks his peace of mind, or destroys his comfort and 
shortens his life, as very many of them do. Faith— 
even faith in a patent medicine—is said to be a stimu- 
lus, but such stimulants are out of place in the treat- 
ment of consumption. Travel and a change of scene 
are said to be exhilarative, and the invalid is put into 
that modern Black Hole, a sleeping-car or the saloon of 
an ocean steamer, and is landed among the unfamiliar 
faces of some sanitarium, where he eats corned-beef and 
drinks canned milk, and wishes himself at home again. 
The exhilaration of railway travel cannot be more than 
a nervous exaltation, whose reaction leaves the physical 
man in a second state which is worse than his first. 
Four drinks of whisky or a half-bottle of wine will do 
as much for him. 

Let us admit that, as Dr. Parker Peps and Mrs. Chick 
kept saying to poor dying Mrs. Dombey, it is really 
quite necessary to make an effort. But how shall the 
valetudinarian make his effort for prolonged life ? Take 
my medicine, says one ; Try my experiment, cries an- 


other ; Come to my health resort, writes a third. And 
the sick man shortens his days in an endeavor to obey 
all three of these injunctions. There is, however, an- 
other way of trying to get well besides this frantic 
rushing about from place to place, taking nauseous 
doses and doing extraordinary things. The man who 
grasps at straws will more surely drown than the one 
who folds his arms and floats. And it is safe to say 
that the consumptive who makes the most active effort 
to recover will die sooner than the one who keeps his 
wits about him, keeps cool mentally and comfortable 
physically, eschews medicine, leads a regular, clean and 
healthy life, allays his pains with the old-fashioned 
mustard-plaster and foot-bath, takes a walk when he 
feels strong enough, and takes his ease when his strength 
is gone, and, unless his home should be in a notoriously 
unhealthful region, stays quietly at home or near there. 
It is the greatest of follies for people to flock to antipo- 
dal health resorts when it is so much easier and cheaper 
to employ an ingenious statistician to demonstrate that 
one’s own place of residence is the most salubrious spot 
in the world. The people of the bleak New England 
shore owe a great debt of gratitude to Dr. H. R. Storer 
for proving, in The Sanitarian, that Newport, Rhode 
Island, is the healthiest place in the United States for 
consumptives. This indebtedness is increased by the 
reflection that it is better to live with one lung in gay 
and lively Newport than to have the usual number in 
the lugubrious environment of the average sanitarium. 

There is certainly such a thing as a too sensational 
and heroic treatment of consumption, and yet the policy 
of moderation is frowned upon as a laissez faire policy, 
a fatalistic policy, the policy of him who says ‘* Kismet.”’ 
Very well, the Arabs, who say Kismet, are a long-lived 
race. Great expectations breed great disappointments, 
and such fluctuations of temper, from hope to despair, 
are decidedly unhealthful. Perhaps the greatest disap- 
pointment to which the human heart is liable is to feel 
the hand of death, however lightly it may press. This 
dread sensation may come once or a hundred times to 
the consumptive, according to his disposition. If of a 
sanguine nature, and confident that he is going to re- 
cover, it returns to him with each cough, or pneumonia. 
or hemorrhage, with each increase of pallor and loss of 
weight and strength, and he may be truly said to die 
daily. But the man of common sense, or *‘ fatalist,’’ 
who realizes that the chances are vastly against him, 
but who is equally ready for the best or the worst that 
may happen, is spared these frequent depressions of 
mind. 

Not that the sufferer should give up all hope and die 
a moping death. It is given to man to hope even when 
he has ceased to expect the desired result. Perhaps the 
lung which has lost its liberty through adhesions or 
solidification may regain its freedom and usefulness ; 
perhaps even after erosion has begun the consuming 
process may be checked; but though he recover his 
health, to all appearances, the man with a wasted lung 
can hardly count upon a full renewal of strength, nor, 
with a cicatrized lung-surface, is he in so good a con- 
dition to resist future disease as when the organ was 
enveloped in its original integument. He has begun to 
die, but that is no uncommon condition. It is po be 
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expected of almost every man who has reached the 
prime of life, and is the fate of many still younger, as 
the scalpel of the anatomist has proved. But though 
the life currents will never again circulate so freely 
through the mended flesh of the gunshot wound, nor 
has the sap free course through the wood which has 
been gashed by the axe, still both wounded man and 
tree may live to a good old age. 

Shall Sisyphus continue to heave away at the recalci- 
trant stone, or shall he comfortably take his seat upon 
it at the foot of the hill? That is the question for the 
consumptive to ponder over. The phrase laissez favre 
has a bad sound, but it has been Nature’s constant mes- 
sage to the doctors through all the long ages of bleed- 
ing, physicking and poisoning which have marked the 
history of medicine. Under the plea of ‘assisting 
Nature ’’ we dose ourselves to death. We trust the 
doctors too much in our chronic diseases ; we trust our- 
selves too little. The physician who treats all diseases, 
as well as the medicine which pretends to cure all, 
should be used sparingly in consumption. We do not 
expect the hardware merchant to be posted in the silk 
trade, nor the teacher of botany to be a mathematician 
as well. Perhaps some day we shall cease to believe in 
the omniscience of the doctor and the clergyman. 

Our women folks, especially, know too little of the 
laws of health and the practice of medicine. These 
queens of the home and mothers of the future should be 
physicians before they are pianists, and should be at 
least as familiar with the details of proper food, venti- 
lation, temperature, clothing, exercise and the care of 
children as they are with the history of crockery and 
the painting of platters. 


Were they to study hygiene more and the fashions 
less they would not find it necessary to call in a doctor 
at the least disarrangement of functions in their chil- 


dren. Nor, it is to be hoped, would they summon this 
privileged gentleman when feeling themselves a trifle 
blue, and wishing an hour’s agreeable gossip. Some 
day, perhaps, when there are more accomplished women 
doctors it will be considered an act of indelicacy for a 
woman to invite a man to her sick-room. 

The physician who can and will tell the consumptive 
where and how much he is ailing, without pandering to 
the patient’s hopes and fears, is an excellent person to 
confer with ; but only the specialist can do this, and 
even his report is partially guess-work. So much, in- 
deed, is it problematical, that the sick man can get 
almost any diagnosis that he wants by perseveringly 
consulting one authority after another. Having learned 
the nature of his trouble, the invalid of common intelli- 
gence should be able to care for himself. He knows his 
own body, with its weaknesses and its wants, as no one 
else can. He has months, and perhaps years, for self- 
instruction. The libraries, with their summation of all 
knowledge, are open before him, and he has the most 
powerful of inducements—the love of life—to become 
himself a specialist in the disease to which he is a vic- 
tim. Under these circumstances it is no presumption 
for him to dismiss the family physician, who, in the 
multiplicity of his duties, may know no more of con- 
sumption than what, with an interest largely mercenary, 
he learned at school. 

Like doctor, like hygienist. When Dr. Felix L. Os- 
wald, who has been giving us some most excellent in- 
struction on hygiene in the Popular Science Monthly, 
advises the invalid to drink a quart of cold water before 
going to bed, Dame Nature holds up her hands in hor- 
ror, and cries ‘* Laissez faire !”? The average capacity 
of the human stomach is about five pints. Invalids, 


being small eaters, undoubtedly have smaller receptacles 
for food. To drink even a glass of water when one is 
not thirsty is hard work. To fill the stomach half full 
of cold liquid would require the aid of a force-pump, 
and would be an act of unpardonable violence to the 
physical system. 

The same writer contiuues : ‘‘ So much is certain, that 
in all latitudes of the temperate zone the disease known 
as pulmonary consumption is caused by the breathing of 
vitiated air, and can be subdued by out-door exercise.” 

Laissez farre! The clerk and the tailor, who are the 
victims of poor ventilation, and are in the first stages 
of consumption, will undoubtedly receive great benefit 
from an open-air life, and the progress of disease may 
be thus checked ; but not so with the farmer and the 
fisherman who are stricken in the field and on the deck, 
and waste away until out-door exercise is no longer a 
possibility. ; 

Again he says: ‘‘ Without a sufficient supply of whole- 
some food, without warm clothes, without domestic 
comforts, under the disadvantage even of excessive 
hardships and protracted fasts, a three months’ moun- 
tain excursion, with or or without tents, will cure all the 
symptoms of the disease, with the exception of an accel- 
erated pulse and a panting respiration during active 
exercise.”’ 

And again, laissez faire! That reckless paragraph 
alone will probably be the death of more than one un- 
fortunate, who will read it and believe it and act upon 
it. There is no greater fallacy in hygiene than that 
which teaches that discomfort leads to health. A com- 
fortable bed—not necessarily of feathers—means good 
sleep, and good sleep brings renewed vigor. A shelter 
from the storm—not necessarily an air-tight room with 
a base-burher stove—is an essential to all except the 
most rugged constitutions. Fresh air and exercise are 
most excellent things as far as they go, but the con- 
sumptive is not an air-plant, and he finds that whole- 
some food and warm clothes are not without their 
advantages in the preservation of his vitality. For the 
average consumptive, half way to the grave, to follow 
the rash advice given above is suicide itself. There is 
no chill more deadly than that of the clouds on the 
mountains. To expose himself to a long and cold rain 
in the upper altitudes, without tents or warm clothes, 
or sufficient food, is almost sure death. -The incredulous 
invalid can prove it at his own convenience by camping 
out, under similar conditions, upon his own house-top 
for a trial period before going into the distant moun- 
tains. We have long recognized the fact that the best 
physician gives the least medicine; we are now pre- 
pared to say that the best friend gives the least advice. 

In all ages thera have been some superior creatures, 
theological, philosophical and medical, who have taken 
it upon themselves to decide that truth is too rich a food 
for intellects weaker than theirs. ‘‘ Did ever one make 
it a point of honor to speak the truth to children and 
madmen ?*? asks Hume. Shall we extend this list of 
irresponsibles to include invalids as well? So Milton 
thinks, and says: ‘‘ What man in his senses would deny 
that there are those whom we have the best ground for 
considering that we ought to deceive, as boys, madmen, 
the sick, the intoxicated, enemies, men in error, 
thieves ?”? On this point the physicians are generally 
in accord with Milton, and they very often continue to 
give wrong reports upon a case until the patient is in his 
grave, when they shield their duplicity or ignorance— 
the public is free to decide which—behind the plea of a 
necessary deceit. One doctor exaggerates the patient’s 
danger, in order to scare him into proper precautions. 
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Another, afraid of frightening him to death, makes light 
of his condition. But neither is so unprofessional as to 
tell the truth. The doctor does not believe in medicine, 
but he gives it because the patient expects it, and also to 
justify his visits and his bill; the patient does not be- 
lieve in medicine, but he takes it because the doctor 
gives it. So goes the game of cross-purposes, to the 
confusion and injury of the consumptive, who, however 
weak he may be, is not infrequently strong enough to 
bear the truth, and is anxious to hear it, in order to con- 
duct his affairs accordingly. 

The victim of consumption, to whom the blessing of 
sudden death is denied, can extract most sweetness 
from the crushed honeycomb of his life by banishing his 
illness from his constant thought and busying himself 
with some pleasant vocation or amusement. While 
bravely confessing his condition whenever necessary, it 
is not well to make it the burden of his meditations. To 
this end it may be advisable to avoid those over-kind 
friends who recall the subject of his trouble at every 
meeting, and make it a daily duty to draw ona long face 
and ask him how he feels—a question whose assiduous 
repetition is in itself enough to wear out the strongest 
life. The invalid may be trusted to brood over his mis- 
fortune enough without any prompting, and it will pay 
him at any time to go around the block or cross the 
street to avoid an encounter with the sympathetic in- 
quirer who heaves a deep sigh on learning that the sick 
man gets no better. ‘‘ Miserable comforters are ye all,”’ 
said Job, and the same may be said at the present day 
of the people who give a sigh and a tract, when a smile 
and a copy of Life or Puck would be more opportune. 

Equally disheartening are the efforts of the joking 
friend, who,-with affected cheerfulness, slaps the sick 
man on the back and assures him that nothing ails him. 
We do not compliment a homely woman by telling her 
that she is not as bad looking as we had supposed. Why 
should we hope to please the dying by informing them 
that they are not dead yet? The stupid conventionali- 
ties of society existing between the well and the sick 
would be greatly improved by a laissez faire policy. In 
the meantime, the latter can find rare sport with his 
dismal comforters by turning their batteries of commise- 
ration upon themselves, and asking them if they con- 
sider this world their permanent residence. The 
question may be cruel, but its effect is very amusing. 

The contagiousness of consumption is now a subject 
under discussion. A German physician, Koch, has won 
distinction by proving that this disease is communi- 
cable. It is the great discovery of the age in medical 
science. There is but one flaw in it; it is practically 
untrue, as we are taught by daily observation and 
common sense. There have been inventors who have 
demonstrated beyond the shadow of a doubt the possi- 
bility of perpetual motion—but their machines have 
always run down. Dr. Koch belongs to this class of 





theorists. Small-pox, now, is an infectious disease. 
Let us suppose small-pox to be in all cases fatal after 
an average duration of about two years, during which 
its victims mingle freely with the people at large—eat- 
ing, sleeping, living and traveling with them. The 
rapid depopulation of an unvaccinated world that would 
result will give us a faint idea of what would happen 
were consumption really contagious. The supporters 
of this preposterous theory bring forward as evidence 
several instances in which husband and wife, or brother 
and sister, both of healthy ancestry, have suffered from 
consumption at the same time. Ergo, one must have 
caught it from the other. Thus does the empiric come 
to the support of the transcendentalist. But let us 
bear in mind that there is a limited period of life during 
which the human frame is especially liable to the in- 
roads of this complaint. Since husband and wife are 
usually of about the same age, they run this gauntlet 
of danger hand in hand; and since they live under ex- 
actly the same conditions of ventilation, food, weather, 
etc., it is not a very wonderful coincidence that, on 
some rare occasions, they should fall simultaneously 
under the fatal influence of this most prevalent of all 
diseases. 

Possibly Dr. Koch’s studies may finally lead to some 
useful knowledge; but if their effect is to go no farther 
than to spread the false and pernicious idea that con- 
sumption is ‘‘catching,’’ we may well cry laissez faire. 
The laboratory of a German scientist is an unexpected 
place for such a superstition to start from. Coming 
from so respectable a source, there are many unthink- 
ing people who will believe it in spite of their own eyes 
and common sense, and, bent on self-preservation, will 
henceforth shun their afflicted friends as lepers. Dr. 
Koch will have succeeded in making a vast contribution 
to the world’s misery if his theories shall ever become 
established in the popular belief. The life of the invalid 
can be little more than a burden to himself under the 
best of circumstances; when he becomes an object of 
aversion to his friends his cup of bitterness is full. 

On the general grounds that the atmosphere of the 
sick-room is always more vitiated than the open air, it 
must be confessed that it is quite possible for a patient 
suffering with consumption to be the cause of it in those 
who watch with him. But these watchers would take 
the same disease still sooner from a person ill with the 
typhoid fever, because the air in the latter case is even 
less pure than in the former. In general, it is safe to 
say that a wife or a sister is in greater danger of the 
consumption from a husband or brother who is an in- 
veterate user of tobacco or an enemy to ventilation 
than from one who has the disease himself. Indeed, 
the invalid, learning wisdom when it is too late, is gene- 
rally an enthusiast upon the subject of fresh air and 
wholesome food, and it is often a healthy thing for the 
family to have one of them about the house. 

FraNK D. Y. CARPENTER. 
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STILLNESS. 


FRAGRANCE of roses and mignonette 
Freights the soft zephyrs with odors.rare ; 

Pale, cold lilies, with night’s tears wet, 
Seem nuns in the rapture of prayer. 


The amorous sea, on dalliance bent, 

Swoons white with passion upon the beach ; 
Earth’s cool white breast his kisses dent, 

As high as his lips can reach. 


An envious breeze, with flagging wings 
And spice-breath rifled from orient skies, 
Rests in the willow’s arms and sings 
A swan-like dirge as he dies. 


The coy moon hides, now half appears, 
Now stands revealed, as a scudding cloud 
Hurries along, as if he fears 
Such glory to overshroud. 


A rustle of leaves—the stir of a bird— 
The sway of a branch and a human sigh, 
In the folded stillness alone are heard 
As the pulseless hours of night roll by. 


Most sensuous night ! Gem flawed by pain ! 
Marred by one sigh from an aching heart 

That breathes of hopes both fond and vain, 
And tells of yearnings—of paths apart ! 


Ah! haunting fragrance of tree and flower, 
Your subtle odors, by sweet winds blown, 
Reveal the soul at this witching hour, 
And my secret’s yours, the sigh ’s—mine own. 


SarauH J. MILLER. 





THE FACE IN THE MOON. 


BY GRAEME MURDOCH. 


WE had all observed for some time that Tom Eaton 
had been unlike himself. Originally a good-natured 
sort of chap, without much facility in painting, to be 
sure, but with any amount of ambition, he had pleased 
us all. The one or two sharp criticisms on his pictures 
that had been accepted by the hanging committees 
and the innumerable rejections he had sustained at 
their hands, seemed at last to have really turned his 
temper. He grew blue, sombre, now and again gruff, 
and singularly loquacious on the subject of his art. He 
would orate by the hour on theories of painting, and 
was sometimes ingenious if obscure. I was talking to 
Gleason Towner about him one day, and Gleason, who 
deals in caustic speeches, said: ‘‘Sum up Tom Eaton, 
and he is a good example of a limited man with an 
unlimited ambition. He was supposed to have great 
talent, and started out in life under the impression that 
he was a genius. He lived in this dream for a while ; 
now he is waking to find he is only an ordinary sort of 
man like the rest of us. It makes him mad, or if he is 
‘not mad, he soon will be,’ if he goes about with his 
notions and talk.” 

A week or so later, Eaton monopolized an evening at 
the Kit-Kat club by giving us his new views on art. 
Art meant only portraiture. Everything else, from still 
life up to landscape, was a mere accessory. He really 
dawdled on with his thought, though his words flew fast 
enough, and I felt as if he were killing his friendships as 
I glanced about the room and saw numerous indica- 
tions of suppressed yawns. 

It was so. Gleason Towner said: ‘‘ Eaton has rung 
his own death-knell. 
not in an art club.” 

‘*T really think his brain is cracked,’’ suggested Bob 
Langley. ‘‘ They say he has an uncle who—”* 

But some one broke in with tidings of a new model, 
and we dropped Tom Eaton. 


He belongs in an insane asylum, _ 


I do not believe I gave the fellow a thought again 
until he chanced upon me the next summer while I was 
staying in an out-of-the-way village in Maine, on a 
sketching excursion. One day, in July, I stumbled upon 
Eaton sitting out under his umbrella, painting. 

‘* Hello, old man! given up portraits!” I called, re- 
membering by the association of ideas his talk the last 


time I saw him. 


‘No, this is a portrait,’ and he turned his easel 
toward me to display a most indifferent figure of an Irish 
woman with a basket in her hand. 

He held his brush idly for a moment, and then looked 
up at me quickly. 

‘“*T have come here to see you,”’ he said abruptly. “I 
heard you were here. Will you go rowing with me to- 
night ? Ihave something to say to you—a secret. I 
have come all this distance to find you, for say it I 
must.”’ 

I will confess to a vague remembrance of Eaton’s 
queer ways, but I am not half a bad fellow, and was, 
moreover, a trifle flattered at this proof of confidence 
and friendship, so I consented. 

** At eight ?’’ he asked. 

‘** At eight,’’ I answered. 

‘*Meet me here at this point if you will. I shall be 
busy until then, and do not care to see youand idly chat 
over nothings while my secret chokes in my throat.” 

He laughed uneasily. 

‘Tn love,” thought I; ‘“‘and I shall lie in a boat and 
listen to descriptions of her beauties and her charms all 
night. Heigh-ho!”’ 

At eight o’clock precisely I had reached the point, 
but Eaton was there before me sitting in the boat, oars 
in hand, paddling about uneasily. He had pulled off 
his coat, and as he was a fine, brawny fellow, I looked 
at him with some admiration. 

‘* What a Hercules you are.!’’ I cried. 

*¢ And what a crab, a turtle, are you! Get in.” 
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As I jumped into the boat, annoyed by his tone, which 
was almost savage, I stumbled against his paint-box 
and a big bit of canvas. 

‘¢ What are these things doing here ?’’ I queried, as I 
sat down in the stern of the boat. 

‘““They go where I do,” he replied. ‘‘They are my 
tools.”’ 

We did not speak for some time. Eaton pulled hard 
and fast, and I lay back with my hands under my head 
and looked up at the sky. It was just before moonrise, 
and the heavens were in their golden glorious expect- 
ancy. I did not care to break the silence. The secret 
of the night was grander and more interesting than any 
petty human confidences could be. Eaton spoke first. 

‘* You are not curious ?” 

‘*T beg your pardon ; I am ready.” 

He was silent again for a few moments. 

‘*T am going to be a great painter,’’ he said abruptly. 

Ah! It was not a love secret then ! 

‘‘But to accomplish my end I must take terrible 
means. I must condemn myself to years of agony. I 
must condemn also another being to a briefer but very 
horrible torture.”’ 

Then it must be a love story, after all! 

** Yes??? I replied, as he paused, putting as much ex- 
pression as I could into the words. 

My mind, curiously enough, rambled back to another 
moonlit night when I was quite a lad, and when I sat 
in the stern of a boat with such a beautiful little girl, 
Anita Grayson by name, a child of twelve, perhaps. 
Some one sitting by had said, ‘‘ Anita looks like the 
moon,” and I had watched her during the rest of the 
evening and wondered why, and gone home to dream 
that I saw the moon in the water, and that it had 
Anita’s face in it. While I was dimly recalling this, 
and half listening to my friend, I became suddenly quite 
roused from my dream. Eaton had been saying some- 
thing about his incapacity to catch a likeness. 

‘*T cannot make the people I paint impress me. One 
face follows another swiftly, and my model flits away 
with these spectres. Now, only one thing can impress a 
face upon my mind, I feel sure—impress it so that it will 
stay by me and haunt me by day and print itself on my 
soul at night. I have thought it allover. There is but 
one way. God help me! I must commit a crime. I must 
kill some one! That face—his face—will haunt me. I 
shall see only that, and I can paint it. You see, I am 
quite calm in this matter. I have reasoned the thing 
out. I am a good man; my bitterness of spirit will 
harass me into work. I shall hold my brush with re- 
morse. I shall paint a great, a terrible picture !”’ 

Great heavens! Gleason was right. This is a mad- 
man, I thought, and glanced about with my mental eye 
to take in the situation. It must be strategy versus 
strength. I saw that at a glance. I must not betray 
the slightest fear. His plan was settled. I must plot 
to defeat it. In the first place I must gain time. This 
might be only wild talk. 

‘* Whom do you propose to kill ?”’ I inquired noncha- 
lantly, although my heart seemed to stand still as I 
waited for his answer. He lifted his oars, and I could 
hear them drip, drip in the moment’s silence. 

‘*T propose to drown a man,”’ he said. ‘‘ Then I will 
tie him to my boat—this, my boat, that you and I are 
in—and let him float. I shall drink in the sight of 


that floating face in the dark water, with the moonlight 
about it, and the world that has scorned me will hold 
its breath.” 

** An original plan, indeed,’’ I replied. 
chosen your man ?”? 


‘* Have you 





‘**T have chosen you.”’ 

‘* You should have selected a handsomer face, or at 
least have made him shave before starting. A bearded 
face in the water is—pshaw! very bad. Don’t you 
see ?”? 

My voice sounded steady, and. I was lost in admira- 
tion of myself as a manof nerve. ‘‘ Don’t you see ?’’ I 
repeated. 

‘*T shall see, for [shall paint it! You take it coolly,” 
he continued, eyeing me warily. 

My thoughts were flying about in confusion. I could 
not swim. Eaton knew it. Iam a slight man, a mere 
nothing to this Hercules. No help, indeed, but by my 
wits. If I was cool, so was he. I must try a new tack, 
unsettle the fixed idea that anchored his wild fancy and 
gave him this terrible strength of* purpose. 

‘* A woman’s face would have been better,’ I sug- 
gested. ‘‘Something really poetic about that, now! 
Ah, look there!’ I cried, an idea striking me, and 
pointing as I cried out to the moon mirrored in the 
water. She had risen, but had been cut off from us in 
the heavens by a ledge of rock at our left just beyond 
this jut, her counterfeit presentment shone round and 
full in the water. ‘‘ Look there !”’ . 

‘* What do you see ?”’ cried Eaton, his voice trembling 
with excitement, his whole body eagerly bent forward. 

‘* A woman’s face in the moon in the waves !”’ I called, 
gazing fixedly, as if at a vision. ‘* What a brooding 


face! What shadowy hair! What a slow smile! And 
her eyes! Ah! do you see her eyes? She has opened 
them! Have you killed her ?’’ 


‘“*T swear to you, no!’’ cried Eaton; ‘‘ I swear to you, 
no! I know no such woman! I have never killed her! 
I have not even broken her heart ! Tell me more about 
her !”? 

‘She is young, very mystical, yet very real, with a 
smile at one side of her mouth, while the other looks 
quite grave.”’ 

This was a characteristic of Anita’s mouth, and it 
was she I was describing—Anita as I fancied her grown 
older, for I had not seen her, scarcely indeed thought 
of her, since that day when we were children. 

‘It’s a pity you can’t paint her for me,’’ said Eaton 
impetuodsly, as he gazed at the moon. ‘‘I don’t quite 
see her, but she sounds great.”’ 

‘*T might try to paint her to-morrow,”’’ I suggested, 
taking a cigarette from my pocket, and relapsing into 
my calm manner again. 

‘*' You forget—to-morrow will be too late. But you 
shall paint her to-night—now, before I kill you.”’ 

He put up his oars as he spoke and came toward me, 
drawing a rope through his heavy hands. He was ina 
state of wild excitement, and I felt my light, airy man- 
ner slipping away as he approached. I was chill as—as 
my watery grave was like to be. Yet I let him bind me 
hand and foot, and instinctively counted his deep 
breaths the while by way of something todo. A lurch, 
a struggle, and I should have been overboard and lost. 
Now that there seemed a chance for life, I was in terror, 
and I was more than half out of my senses as I watched 
my Charon lay me on the hither side of his stream. 
He took me from the boat as if I had been a child, 
Then he built a fire. : 

‘*T can mix colors by firelight,’’ he cried, and unfas- 
tening my hands set his canvas and easel before me, 
gave me a brush and bade me begin. 

For the life of me, and in spite of the threatened 
death so near at hand, I could but feel an interest in the 
freak. 

**T must do it in grays or browns. It must be a mono- 
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chrome, or we shall ruin it.”? I spoke impatiently. So 
I did it in grays. The jut of black rock, the waves, the 
moon resting on the waves, and little Anita’s face, with 
the half-solemn, half-smiling look upon it. 

The strange scene, the maniac beside me, my own for- 
mer fear and present excitement and the stirring of my 
fancy gave me a certain fictitious strength. In less than 
an hour, as I should think, I had finished my sketch, It 
was certainly weird and, as it seemed to me, strong. In 
the distance I half suggested the boat; and two men in 
it, one gazing eagerly toward the moon and the face, 
and the other lying in the stern, his arms over his head, 
his eyes toward the heavens. The boat and the men 
were Small and well in the shadow. 

‘* Bravo! bravo!’? cried Eaton. ‘‘ Don’t touch it 
again! Give me the brush! Here,” and snatching it 
from my fingers he wrote his name, ‘‘ 7’homas Eaton,” 
in bold black letters under the boat. ‘‘This is my 
work, remember—mine, not yours. It will be a great 
success, and you””—he paused arid looked at me—“‘ you 
have saved your life.’” Saying which he jumped into 
his boat with my sketch, laughed a harsh, bleak sort of 
laugh, and rowed away around the ledge of rock. 


- Fora few moments I sat still thinking it over—the 


strange, ridiculous, yet almost tragic scenes. ‘‘ I am not 
sure that little Anita didn’t save my life after all,” I 
thought to myself. 

It did not take me long to get out of my close quar- 
ters, but the walk home over the dreary, rough coast 
was long, and it was late before I reached the village. 
What a strange, eerie walk it was, with the sea charging 
the moist air, and the moon contracting and expanding 
before my eyes through the mist that had risen. Anita 
shared the walk with me. 

I found a telegram telling me of my father’s very 
serious illness at Baden-Baden, and I was busy packing 
and driving through the chill, early morning toward the 
nearest railway station, so that I had no chance to look 
up Eaton. I remember that I told my driver something 
about an artist, a friend of mine who had turned up, 
who seemed wrong in his mind, and ought to be looked 
after. I believe I wrote a line to the same effect to 
Gleason. I know I meant to do so. But the anxious 
voyage and more anxious weeks in Europe put all other 
thoughts from my mind. 


It was after my father’s death late in the fall that I 


sailed for home. Taking up a paper that came out on 
the pilot-boat I saw the notice of the Salmagundi exhi- 
bition. Coupled with it was an announcement of the 
death of poor Tom Eaton, who had died in a mad-house 
the week before. ‘‘ An unsuccessful but painstaking 
artist,”? the review went on to say, “it is somewhat 
surprising that the only work he has left of any strength 
should be now hung at the black and white exhibition. 
This sketch was made after his madness was fairly upon 
him. This picture is in grays, oddly-colored, but in 
composition and drawing quite full of a certain weird 
power. Not to be too funny at a dead man’s expense, 
this gives the poor fellow a good send-off at any rate, as 
a friend of his remarked the other day. The picture, 
taken in connection with the tragic death of the artist, 
has created some little stir, more particularly as the face 
in the sketch is strikingly like that of a young Boston 
beauty who is making her debéit in New York.” 

So poor Eaton was dead, and his picture—my pic- 
ture—was a success, and—Anita had lived in Boston 
when she was twelve ! 

I hurried to the black and white that very afternoon, 
and found quite a group collected about my pictare— 


Eaton’s picture. I laughed somewhat nervously as I 
stood before it. Some one behind me spoke. It was 
Gleason. ‘‘ You needn’t laugh, man. I am glad to see 
you back, by the way. There is some force in that, 
and I am glad for poor Tom’s sake that he has left this 
sketch behind him. I give you my word I had no idea 
he could doas well. He couldn’t have while he was sane. 
Every one is surprised. How are you? You look pale. 
Have you come back to stay ?”’ etc. ete. I lingered 
around for a while, and found myself back again and 
again before my picture—Eaton’s picture—the picture 
never to be claimed as mine now. It chanced I had 
told the story tono one. There had been no opportu- 
nity. Now, of course, [never must. As I stood looking 
at it, and somewhat moved perhaps more by the remem- 
brance of that night than by anything actually before 
my eyes, two girls and an elderly woman approached 
and stopped. 

“Tt certainly is like her, mamma; I wonder if she 
will see it herself. It is quite time she were here, by the 
by. She promised to meet us at three, you know.”’ 

‘**T don’t think it does her justice,’’ replied the elder 
lady, after looking through her glasses critically. ‘‘ She 
is a very beautiful creature, and this face is less so,’’ she 
ended rather indefinitely, and with some hesitation in 
her voice, so that I fancied the picture grew on as she 
looked, and that she might yet reverse her decision. 

The other girl spoke now. She hada discerning face, 
as I could see, and that long upper lip that goes with 
speech-faculty. ‘‘It is like,’’ she said, ‘‘ more like her 
soul than her body. It is like the way she will look to her 
guardian angel—or her lover.’? She turned abruptly 
to greet some people who were walking toward us. 

I was singularly excited. The maniac in the boat 
had no such paralyzing power over me as this poten- 
tiality in a soft gray gown, with a long gray glove out- 
stretched. My heart beat and the picture swam before 
my eyes, for this might be, might it not, Anita herself? 


“I heard a voice exclaim, ‘‘ This is the picture !’’ A lady 


in black with the gray girl began an apology : ‘‘ Weare 
late. As usual, Signor Boldini and some new music. 
Ah !”’ interrupting herself, ‘‘it is like—why, yes, very. 
Don’t you think so yourself?’’—the name at last, 
surely—but no—‘‘ don’t you think so yourself, dear ?’’ 

“Yes, do tellus whatyou think. Isn’t she weird? 
and can you look like that ?” cried the girls. 

‘* Ah, the other me !”’ said a new voice softly, a voice 
with a low thrill init. ‘‘It is like what I might have 
been, I’m sure. Some one told me once when I was a 
child, I remember, that I was like the moon, but having 
lived eight years since then in a flood of sunshine ’”’— 
and the gray hand touched the black glove near hers, a 
grateful touch, I felt sure—‘‘ why, I am not so much 
like it now as I was.”’ 

“In spite of the smile that you always will and 
always won’t smile outright. That is in the face in the 
moon, too, you see. Did you ever meet Mr. Eaton ?” 

** And do you think the girl very beautiful, and very 
like a maniac’s dream ?”’ broke in the shorter girl. ‘‘ Do 
tell us, Anita.”’ 

So thenit was Anita. I turned, and as I walked away 
faced the blue-gray eyes, like violets, and the hair 
like shaded moonbeams, and the smile. Not the little 
twelve-year-old Anita this, but a beautiful, sunny crea- 
ture, with the other Anita somehow suggested, and yet 
not tl sre. This one more of the world, with a savoir 
faire i,ing over the moonshine. I had meant, if it were 
she, to speak to her at oncé and boldly. As it was, I 
simply gazed, and when her eyes met mine I fear it was 
I, not she, who blushed. But she recognized me. My 
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identity was all in my face, Iam sure. I saw a puzzled 
look in her eyes, and I seized my chance. I bowed; I 
spoke : 

‘“Years ago you knew me, Miss Grayson, when 
Iwas a boy in Boston, and when you were like the 
moon.”’ 

I was presented to the aunt in black. My father had 
been one of the old family friends. So ina few moments 
I was talking like an old friend myself. Mrs, Grayson 
touched on my recent loss, and then, as I turned to 
leave, said : 

“‘T should be glad to know your father’s son. 
you dine with us on Sunday next ?” 


Can 


So the golden gates were opened for me, and Sun- 
days came and Sundays went and I was fathoms deep 
in love. I could not paint, I could not talk. I heard a 
great deal of music, and I suppose—alack and alas !|— 
read poetry. Fatal habit of lovers! And so at last it 
came to the point when I must tell her. Armed with a 
shield of violets I met her in her aunt’s drawing-room 
one Sunday again toward twilight. A day in April it 
was, and spring was in the air. 

The aunt was out on an errand of charity ; would 
soon be at home, Anita hoped.. I said nothing. . Talk 
flagged in consequence. 

‘‘Tf those violets are for this house, why do you hold 
them ?”’ asked Anita; ‘‘ why do you not give them to 
me ?”? 

**T hold them because you will soon touch them your- 
self ’°—which was an asinine speech, wasn’t it ? 

‘*That is stupid,” she laughed frankly, ‘‘and like 
other men, and not like you.”’ 


‘*But I am like other men,’’ I answered abruptly, 
‘for I—’”? Then I paused, gave her the violets, and 
conversation flagged again. We tried various sub- 
jects—Russia, dynamite, Scalchi; all failed. 

** How good Aunt Emily is!’ cried Anita at last in 
enthusiasm—“‘ so full of thought for the poor and needy. 
I wish I had ever done any one any good.”’ 

‘You saved my life once,’”? I said. I must have said 
it very earnestly, for Anita flushed and then paled. 

‘* Why must you jest with me in this way to-day ? 
You are breaking our friendship.”’ 

**T want no friendship from you. Iam es to break 
it. I will tell you how you saved my life if you will say 
Yes to a question Iam going to ask. But you must 
look at me and not at the violets.” 


And s0 all the debit went for nothing, and the swells 
and the lordlings that had hung about got their congé, 
and I got my moonlight ; for the girl with the long 
upper lip—who, by the way, is now my cousin—was 
right, and Anita was the moon Anita to her lover. 

In the course of time we married. Such a bald state- 
ment of an idyllic fact! But that is all that words can 
do—only half tell any tale. Our secret and our love and 
how she looks to me still are all told to us silently by a 
picture that hangs over the fireplace in our nursery, for 
there is a nursery as well as a studio, and the picture is 
the picture of a moon with a face in it, and in bold 
black letters the name of the artist— Thomas Eaton. 

A certain brown-haired baby boy, on being held up to 
warm his wee toes by the open fire, always stretches his 
hands toward the face in the moon, and calls: ‘*‘ My 
mamma! my mamma!’ 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

**-You people that live in the village can have things 
looking just as nice as you please, but I’d like to have 
you come out to a farm and try it then. When nobody 
cares for anything but potatoes and corn, and you can’t 
get an inch for a flower-bed, and there’s nothing but 
lilacs and grass in the front yard, and in the back—well, 
in the back, pig-pens, and a barn-yard with an awful 
manure heap, and, if it wasn’t for the orchard at the 
back of it all, horridness enough to make you sick for a 
year. I won’t go out there except when I have to, and 
I don’t see how father stands it and never cares,” 

Thus spoke Molly Peters, whose cheeks had grown 
redder and redder as she listened to a discussion begun 
before the Club was fairly seated, and originating in 
a bunch of pansies which Hannah Hartwick presented 
to Miss Dunbar, with a look at Dorothy which said 
that she wished she had one for her also. 

‘*Get me a flat dish, dear,’’ Miss Dunbar said, as she 
saw Dorothy moving toward the china closet, “and ask 
Linda to bring in some carrot leaves. You don’t be- 
lieve in carrots ?’’ she added, seeing Hannah’s look of 
surprise. ‘I think you will in a very few moments.” 

Dorothy had run out herself to the garden, and now 
returned with a bunch of the feathery green leaves, 
breaking them just the right length for a border about 
the old-fashioned oval dish ; and Hannah watched as a 
row of the yellow pansies were laid against the green, 
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then more leaves, and a row of another shade, three 
dark, velvety purple ones making the centre, and the 
whole being transferred to a little table in the corner. 

‘*T never thought of spreading them out so,’”? Hannah 
said seriously. ‘‘I always bunched ’em.”’ 

** We always ‘bunch’ everything !’’? Molly burst out 
again. ‘‘ Everything is always in dreadful chunks, and 
none of us know how to stick in bits of lightness,’ 

“That ’s just what I’ve been thinking,” said Anna 
Freeman, ‘only I did not put it poetically, as Molly 
does.”’ 

Molly grew red, but burst into a laugh. 

‘**T never calculated anybody ’d say that of me,’’ she 
said. ‘It must be the Club that’s upsetting us all. 
But I don’t see, anyway, why things can’t be pleasanter. 
Every time I come here, it makes me just sick to go 
home and open our best room door and smell the stuffi- 
ness of-it. I’d like to know what it is, anyway, that 
smells so. ’Tisn’t dirt, for that room’s dusted once a 
week whether anybody ’s been in it or not, and cleaned 
twice a year, but we never sit there. Father likes the 
living-room best, and mother’s afraid of taking the 
color out of the carpets, and I’d rather go without my 
supper any day than stay in it half an hour. What is 
it that makes such differences? There’s only straw 
carpet here, and all sorts of furniture—not a set at all, 
and I suppose splendid parlors always have ‘sets.’ But 
this is a place you can’t bear to go away from, and ours 
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and lots of other places I know, are just places to run 
from.”’ 

Molly sat back with a bounce. The Pettis girls lifted 
their eyebrows slightly, but still were interested to 
know what was likely to come next, and Dorothy sprang 
up. 
‘¢*T ll tell you, girls,’? she said. ‘‘I’ve made up my 
mind to one thing; places have to be lived in before 
anybody wants to get into them. I mean parlors and 
such places. This parlor, or the Cushings’, and I can’t 
include others, because I haven’t been in others yet, are 
nice, because pleasant life is always going on in them. 
There are books and work and sunshine allowed to 
come in, and nice, little, pretty things all around.”’ 

‘* Yes, but suppose you haven’t got pretty things and 
no money to buy them with, and not sense enough ex- 
cept to just see that you’re horrid and somebody else 
isn’t,’’ Molly said desperately. 

‘* Then I’d earn some money somehow ; and anyway 
I’d have sun and air and flowers if I didn’t have any- 
thing else. The best things are the commonest,’ Doro- 
thy answered with fervor. 

‘*T didn’t expect to talk parlor, too,’? Anna Freeman 
said shyly, ‘‘ but you all know that two families are 
coming to the house next week, and if they like they ’Il 
stay into September. And the parlor isan awful place. 
The bedrooms are in good order, and I ’ve spent all the 
money on them to make them comfortable, because I 
know city people know more about good beds and such 
things than country folks.” 

Molly looked defiant. 

‘It’s so,”? Anna went on, ‘‘and you’d believe it if 
you went into their houses. But my carpet is moth- 
eaten, and the green rep set, too; it got so three years 
ago, when I was away, and it’s old and shackly, any- 
way.”’ : 

“‘T’d have a matting,’ said Ellen Pettis, and her 
sister looked as if the sky must fall next. ‘‘ Yes, a red- 
and-white matting, and that will make it look cheerful. 
Isn’t there a deep window ?”’ 

“*'Yes,’? Anna said, very much astonished herself, 
‘*a kind of bay-window, if one chooses to call it so, 
looking out on the spring.” 

Miss Dunbar kept silence, amused and pleased at 
Ellen’s sudden awakening, and the girl went on: 

“Td cover all the furniture with something, and I’d 
have a deep seat made all around this window, and 
cushion it and cover with the same that you put on the 
furniture. ”’ 

** Ah, but I can’t afford to buy handsome furniture 
stuff.”’ 

“*Tt needn’t be handsome,’’ Charlotte broke in, for- 
getting her resolution never to be too intimate with 
‘¢all sorts,’? as the Club seemed to force one to be. ‘It 
needn’t be anything but ten-cent calico.”’ 

‘That is hardly strong enough. I’ll tell you,” said 
Dorothy eagerly. ‘‘ One of the prettiest rooms I know 
is done in nothing in the world but unbleached cotton 
bound in red. The curtains have red stripes top and 
bottom, and the table-covers even are cotton, with the 
stripes crossing at the corners. I see exactly how it 
could all look. I move that the Club agree to help fur- 
nish the parlor, and we ’ll take our pay in meeting there 
if we want to. Who seconds the motion ?” 

‘*T,”? said Miss Dunbar laughing, ‘in spite of the very 
unparliamentary nature of your proceedings.” 

**T forgot that you were president,’’ said Dorothy 
penitently. 

‘“‘Tam not sure that I am,’’ said Miss. Dunbar, ‘‘ we 
are so strictly informal an organization. But if Anna 


decides on your plan our next meeting can be a sewing- 
bee, and in the meantime she can be getting work ready 
for us.”’ 

“*T can doit alone. I never meant to set you all to 
work,’’? Anna said nervously. 

“You won’t do it alone,” returned Dorothy. ‘It’s 
too hot for out-door work, and we need something posi- 
tive todo. Well devote ourselves to improving each 
other’s condition. Perhaps you’ll get some ideas too, 
Molly, and then we can turn in and help you.” 

Molly Cushing looked up with a little pang, as she 
saw the pleased, grateful look on Molly Peters’ face. 

**She ’s more at home with her this minute than I 
who have lived here all my life,’’ she thought, ‘‘and 
she really seems to care. I wonder if she is as interested 
as she looks ?”’ 

** Let ’s all go up and see how it looks,’ Dorothy went 
on, ‘‘and then we ’Il come back here to the microscope, 
and Molly Cushing’s wonderful starch slides, and the 
fern seed that blossoms while you look at it. She is our 
wise head for everything like that.”’ 

‘**T was always afraid of you just for that,’’ Ellen Pet- 
tis said candidly as they rose to go. ‘‘ You know so 
much more than any of us.”’ 

**T know a good deal less in some ways,’’ Molly an- 
swered cordially. ‘‘ You can do so many pretty things 
and I hardly one.’’ 

‘** Never mind,”’ Ellen said reassuringly. ‘‘ You can 
always learn our kind of things and we can’t yours, you 
know ;”’ and having started on this new and singularly 
amicable footing, the party made its way with much 
laughing and discussion to the old hotel, shabby and 
dilapidated, in spite of Anna’s best endeavors. A new 
idea had come to her. Why should she not attempt the 
business which her father’s habits had ruined ? It need 
not interfere with her teaching, or, if it did, let it, so 
long as money might be made and comfort secured. If 
she succeeded in this small beginning, why might she 


-not in time reconstruct the forlorn old building and 


make something of which she could be proud? Her 
father was ready for anything now, and if he could only 
be kept sober through the summer, she might lay the 
foundation for a new work. All this was in her mind 
as the girls paced the forlorn old parlor, at the aspect of 
which Dorothy for a moment quailed, though she gave 
no outward sign. 

‘“*There are just ten days to do everything in,’’ she 
said. ‘‘How nice that it is papered! The stripe is 
pretty and the paint just matches, so that you won’t 
have to worry over that when it is cleaned.”’ 

‘** Mother had that done almost the last thing before 
she died,”’ said Anna, as they stood apart from the 
others ; ‘‘ but the rest father got, and he had no eyes as 
she had. She always knew what went together well.”’ 

“¢ Sybil can make the seat around that window,”’ said 
Dorothy, with a sympathetic look as the others came 
up, ‘‘and she could make two or three brackets, too, for 
flowers or vines.”’ 

“*T have a beautiful ivy and a picture that I shall 
hang over the mantel,’’ Anna said, ‘‘and I would put 
my books here, only people treat books so, and I love 
my few like babies.”’ 

“Don’t trust them out of your sight,’’ said Molly 
Cushing earnestly. ‘‘The book conscience has to be 
born in one. Why, I’ve known nice people who bor- 
rowed and never brought back, or brought back with 
stains and finger-marks or even scribblings of their own 
on the edges.”’ 

Charlotte and Ellen Pettis looked at. one another 
guiltily, quite conscious of certain offenses in this direc- 

a 
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tion, and stepped out on the “side hill,’’ as if glad to 
escape further discussion of a delicate subject, and the 
rest followed, gathering around the spring, which had 
once had seats about it, of which only the supports re- 
mained. Here Luther Tucker, on his way to St. Al- 
ban’s for some express packages, spied them and sprang 
from his wagon, fastening his horse to a tree, and bow- 
ing low as he looked over the group. 

‘Youth and beauty, Dryads and Naiads,”’ he said 
with a flourish. ‘‘I hardly realized that Lowgate could 
offer such a scene. Would that picnics might form more 
of my own life !”’ 

Molly Peters giggled. It was the Lowgate habit, 
among the girls, at least, to giggle at everything Mr. 
Tucker said, and he had been accustomed to it too 
many years to regard it as anything but a tribute to his 
remarkable powers of conversation. That Molly thought 
him very silly never entered his mind, and he smiled 
upon her now with special urbanity, as he said : 

‘“* Really, young ladies, I shall begin to feel that I 
ought to make one of your number. No, that’s im- 
possible, but one of your party. You are uniting use 
and beauty so surprisingly. Is there any other scheme 
on foot for making our habitual haunts more in conso- 
nance with the natures that roam among them ?”’ 

At this point Mr. Tucker’s horse backed alarmingly ; 
the halter parted, and he was obliged to run much more 
hastily than met his views of action where ladies were 
looking on. He bowed again, however, ashe was jerked 
away, and Hannah Hartwick looked after him admir- 
ingly. 

“¢T wish everybody had such beautiful manners,”’ she 
said, and Dorothy answered, with a warning look at 
Molly Peters : 

‘* Yes, indeed ; I wish everybody had beautiful man- 
ners,” 

Before the Club separated that afternoon they had 
settled upon an informal in-between meeting the next 
Wednesday, at which as much sewing as possible should 
be accomplished, and it was also decided that a discus- 
sion as to ways of earning money should be begun ; 
ways which did not necessitate leaving home, yet which 
would mean a real addition to the income. 

‘There isn’t any way,’’ Molly Peters said decidedly. 
‘« These advertisements that promise ‘ three to five dollars 
a day made at home’ are all humbugs, for I answered 
one, and it was nothing but pasting pictures on vases 
and selling’ them. As if folks round here would buy 
such things as that. Father says it ’s all nonsense, for 
he ’ll give me what I want, but how I do long for some 
money that’s just mine.” 

“That ’s exactly the way the Jersey girls felt,’’ said 
Dorothy, ‘‘and they have made money. To be sure 
they started two years ago this summer, and know now 
pretty nearly exactly how to manage, and they are able 
to do some things in that climate that cannot so well be 
done here. But I’m not sure that the same things are 
not possible in part; indeed I know they are, because 
one girl in. Maine is doing a good deal.”’ 

‘Tell us about them,’’ said Molly eagerly. 

“T can’t ‘tell’ this minute here, without anything to 
refer to. Girls! why I’ve got every one of the letters, 
or perhaps they ought to be called reports, that Amy 
Allston sent to Eleanor Frankford out in Los Angeles, 
and Eleanor’s letter too. And they are TRUE! There 


isn’t a statement or a figure that hasn’t been proved 
over and over, and that can’t be trusted. Now Wednes- 
day, if you like, I’ll read one, perhaps two, of these 
letters and see what hints they may hold for work here ; 
and, anyway, they show what can be done somewhere 








else ; and what has been done can be done again ;”’ and 
Dorothy caught Ellen Pettis by the waist and twirled 
her about, the twirl ending in a sudden waltz, interfered 
with by dead branches and bushes, but otherwise highly 
enjoyable, above all to the two Dunning boys who had 
followed the party, anxious to know just what their in- 
tentions could be, and were both in a tree which they 
had climbed in order to look into the hotel windows. 

When the party finally separated, Dorothy went up 
to a little room over the dining-room, which she had 
chosen asa work-room, and carefully unpacked the tools 
of the various crafts in which she had experimented, 
spending most time over the bench which she meant 
Sybil should occupy, and where she arranged every one 
of the implements she had used a year before in wood- 
carving. Here she brought Sybil, who came in at five 
looking very tired, but whose face brightened as she 
examined every article with the intensest interest. 

‘**Only think what helps these are !’’ she said, ‘‘ and 
I’ve just had to make up things to use.” 

‘That ’s where you showed genius,” said Dorothy 
with a hug. ‘‘ With all the helps, I never did anything 
half so good as your last bit of woodbine. That’s your 
corner, Sybil, and you must come and work here every 
hour that you can,” 

‘*T will till you have taught me,”’ said Sybil gratefully, 
‘* but I want to do all that work at home near father. I 
have to be away so much, you know.”’ 

‘*T wish your father were here,’’ said Dorothy, whose 
face had fallen. : 

‘*How could he be?’ said Sybil simply. ‘‘ But I 
really think he notices what I do, and it may please 
him. Tell me about these tools, won’t you? There 
are pictures of them all in the book Miss Dunbar gave 
me, but I want to learn all the names,”’ 

Dorothy explained, and Sybil tried one and another 
until the church-clock struck six, then hurried away. 
Half way home, where the road wound through under- 
growth and young saplings, covering a space from which 
the heavier wood had been cleared, she came face to face 
with Pierre Le Brun, a Kanuck, ordinarily quiet and 
civil, but to-day just enough under the influence of 
liquor to be michievous. 

“Ah, it is la charpentiere !’’ he said, spreading his 
arms and barring the way. ‘‘ Allons! let us say words 
together of our same trade. Sit here !” 

He caught Sybil’s hand as he spoke, and moved to- 
ward a fallen log by the way, and the frightened girl 
found the grasp too close an one to loosen. 

“Tam in a hurry, Pierre,” she said. 
home.”’ : 

‘¢ Soon, but wait,’”? the man returned, trying to seat 
her, but at this moment wagon-wheels were heard, and 
Abel Hinchman came in sight. 

‘Oh, Abel !’’ Sybil cried; and then, as Pierre slunk 
away, burst into tears. Abel sprung from the wagon, 
and stood looking at her. 

‘¢ Was that varmint plaguin’ you ?”’ he asked. 

Sybil nodded. Abel made one stride over the log, 
and in a moment more there was a crash in the bushes, 
and Pierre fell before a blow that might have knocked 
down three. 

‘““Try sech doin’s ag’in, an’ Ill make ye into sassige- 
meat,’’ said Abel, standing over him a momeht, and 

then returning to Sybil, who had sat down on the log 
and was trembling from head to foot. 

Abel looked at her grimly. 

**Don’t get up,’’ he said, as she half rose. ‘Sit 
quiet. I’ve got somethin’ to say, an’ I’m goin’ to say 
it now.”’ 


**T must get 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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THE naming of Mr. H. F. Farny as a New-Yorker, 
in connection with the title to his picture, ‘* Silence,’’ 
which appeared in our recent article on ‘‘ Art in the 
West,’ was an oversight that was particularly annoying 
tous. For we had held back for several days the pages 
of that number of THE CONTINENT, on purpose to get 
in Mr. Farny’s illustration (which had been accidentally 
omitted from the package sent us) because he, especially, 
was to the readers of THE CONTINENT the represen- 
tative of Western art. We have no desire to rob Cin- 
cinnati of Mr. Farny or to rob Mr. Farny of Cincinnati. 

* 
* & 

Mr. Rosert S. DAvis, late of THE CONTINENT, 
still later of the Philadelphia Evening News, has re- 
cently started in that city the Evening Call. It is a 
bright eight-page sheet, and, oddly enough, displays 
upon its letter-heads ‘‘ the cock that is the herald of 
the morn ”’ perched on a declining moon, evidently in- 
tending to symbolize thereby the ‘‘ third and last call.”’ 


* 
* & 


THE Auditor of the State of Indiana is required every 
six years to take a census of the voters of. the state. 
The last has just been completed, and the tabulated 
statement shows an increase of 46,565 white voters since 
1877 and 2,043 colored. It is a striking fact that the 
relative increase is ten per cent in the case of the white 
voters and twenty-five per cent in the case of the colored. 
If this latter is in the main by natural increase of the 
race, it is a strong confirmation of the prodigious gain 
shown by them at the South by the census of 1880. If 
it is mostly by immigration from the South, it serves to 
render the census of 1880 all the more remarkable in 
this respect. 

Pal 

Mr. CoLFrax says that in lecturing around the coun- 
try he very often hears Mr. Lincoln’s name mentioned 
as a candidate for the Presidency. His experience will 
be that of any one who travels about the country and 
gets out of the old political ruts. The politicians do 
not like Mr. Lincoln. He has no clique nor following 
among them. Anybody can approach him, but nobody 
seems to have learned how to manage him. He will 
hear all sides of an official matter, and then recklessly 
undertake to decide it for himself. He seems to be 
more anxious to be right than to please any one, and 
less fearful of offending than of doing wrong. He is 
not a brilliant or showy man, but the number of those 
among the people who think he would be a safe man 
and a good candidate is increasing steadily. He is the 
only man yet spoken of on either side who, if nominated 
to-morrow, would give his friends no reason to wish he 
had not done some particular thing that he unfortu- 
nately has done. 


* 
* * 


A MAN was given the alternative of paying a fine of 


$1000 or serving twelve months in the chain-gang the 
other day in Atlanta, Georgia, for having circulated an 
indecent periodical in the state. We are glad of it, and 
glad that it was in a Southern state, too. The North 
has always prided itself upon its superior moral sense, 
and yet every citizen and church-member sees the cor- 
ruption of its youth going on every day by the sale and 


exposure of prints the effect of which it is impossible to 
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mistake. They will stand by and see their children de- 
vouring pernicious sheets which a decent man would no 
more permit to come into his house than he would in- 
troduce a bedizened courtesan to his wife and daugh- 
ters. The South boasts that it is less scrupulous and 
austere in its notions than the North, but for once it 
has gotten ahead of its straight-laced neighbor on the 
right line. The North not only buys and sells and tol- 
erates but also publishes and circulates the greater part 
of the debasing literature of the day. It is true the 
publisher only caters to an established appetite. The 
keeper of the bagnio may say the same, and in its cor- 
rupting influence the journal that portrays the revels of 
prostitution and debauchery is on a level with the pro- 
curer. The results of such literature are to be seen 
in an abundant harvest of elopements, divorces and 
crimes of all character. A man who had been many 
years very closely connected with the administration of 
the New York police, recently said that he considered 
such impure and corrupting literature the most fecund 
of all separable and traceable causes of crime. 
Pay 

THE order of the Secretary of the Navy in regard to 
the wives of naval officers on sea service, is both absurd 
and outrageous. There is no good reason why an officer 
who is to be a year in the Mediterranean should not 
have his family at the various ports where he is sta- 
tioned, and should not be allowed to spend a reasonable 
portion of his time in their company. Officers are not 
made any better by being needlessly imprisoned, nor 
does the country gain anything by depriving its defen- 
ders unnecessarily of the restraints of social life and of 


* those family ties and tender amenities which every 


right-minded man regards as constituting the chief 
thing that renders the nation worth his sweat and 
blood. The naval officer is not a pure mercenary, and 
the government has no right to starve his soul simply 
because he takes its money. Besides that, the officers’ 
wives and families are not under the control of the sec- 
retary, and he has no authority to declare that they shall 
not live just where they choose. If there have been 
discreditable abuses, and officers have brought the navy 
and the nation into disrepute, punish the wrong-doers 
for the fault instead of the honorable and upright. 


* 
* & 


THE London Spectator publishes over what is no doubt 
a bona fide signature, a story which should serve as a 
warning to reverend gentlemen possessing exceptional 
powers of denunciation. A clergyman—and from the 
fact that this term rather than ‘‘ minister” or ‘‘ preach- 
er’? is used, we infer that a churchman in full orders is 
referred to—a clergyman had a favorite and very intel- 
ligent dog who committed a grievous fault one Sunday 
morning. His master, on returning from church, ‘‘did 
not beat him, but took hold of him and talked to him 
most bitterly, most severely. He talked on and on for 
a long time in the same serious and reprvachful strain,”’ 
and the dog was so deeply impressed with his own total 
depravity that he refused all food, pined away, and died 
in the course of a day or two. A double moral is sug- 
gested by this anecdote, whose first part of which should 
teach clergymen how dreadful may be the effect of severe 
and protracted denunciation on a sensitive and trusting 

: ? 
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temperament, while the second should suggest to hear- 
ers that they ought not to take such talk too much to 
heart. The trouble with the poor dog was, that he be- 
lieved all that was said to him, and was so painfully 
conscious of his inability to answer back that it broke 


his heart. 


* 
* * 


A Goop deal of attention has recently been paid 
among students of animal intelligence to the power of 
comprehension of human speech shown by certain: of 
the lower orders of creation. The foregoing anecdote is 
told in support of the theory that such understanding is 
due to the effect of tones rather than words, and that 
such is the case would seem to be indicated by the be- 
havior of mules under the stimulus of a professional 
‘*swearer.’? Who that has heard a western plainsman 
‘“swear’’ a mule-team out of a slough can forget the 
cumulative effect with which the climax is reached. It 
is said that on some much-traveled routes there are cer- 
tain drivers who are sent for in case of trouble simply 
because they can “‘ persuade’”’ more work out of a mule 
team than the combined lashings of all the rest of the 
train can whip out of them. It must be admitted, how- 
ever, that the scope of English in the way of picturesque 
swearing is vastly wider than that of any other language 
of civilization. We do not say this in apology for the 
ungentlemanly and wholly inexcusable vice of vulgar 
profanity, but because it affords an example of the supe- 
rior flexibility of English asa form of speech. We doubt 
if there is any other language whose current coin of 
expletives can be used with any effect on a western 
mule-team. The oaths of French, Germans and Italians 
are comparatively harmless, and are capable of but few 
variations. English therefore may possibly be the most 
comprehensible to the animal creation, simply because 
of the readiness with which it lends itself to what may 
be termed the denunciatory scale. 


* 
* * 


ON this side of the ocean we have not progressed 
very far in the high art of manufacturing antiquities, 
probably because we have not had a great many an- 
tiquities to copy. Considering our opportunities, how- 
ever, we have done pretty well. We imitate colonial 
furniture admirably, and turn out Cardiff giants with 
some success. Since Dr. Abbott discovered stone im- 
plements at Trenton very creditable specimens have 
been produced to order in Philadelphia so near the real 
thing as to deceive the very elect. The art has natu- 
rally reached its highest development where there is the 
greatest demand, and the now famous Shapira manu- 
script, already mentioned in our columns, is the latest 
instance of Continental skill in this direction. It has 
taken several weeks on the part of Dr. Ginsburg, 
of the British Museum, ta prove the fraud, and his 
method of doing so is soc ingenious and convincing that 
it deserves record. The doctor, it seems, reasoned at 
the outset that there can be but very few men living 
who are capable of writing old Hebrew with passable 
correctness in Phoenician characters, and his mind ap- 
pears to have turned to the North German Jews as 
most likely to unite scholarship and unscrupulousness 
in a degree adequate to the work in hand. How should 
he prove it ? The learned doctor knows, and probably 
thinks that every school-boy cught to know, that these 
Jews ‘‘ pronounce the undageshed caph and the guttural 
letter cheth alike.”” At any rate, he read the manu- 
script with this in mind, finding certain words mis- 
spelled in accordance with caph-cheth Shibboleth. There 
must, therefore, have been at least three persons en- 


gaged in the work, namely, a compiler, who read or 
dictated ; the writer or writers, who made the chiro- 
graphic mistakes ; and the chemist, who lent his aid by 
inducing the time-worn appearance of the leaves. It is 
tolerably certain, then, that these learned forgers will 
be detected and possibly punished, since people who 
read and write in Phenician are not numerous enough 
to hide behind one another. Such geniuses, when they 
are found out, naturally look to America as a harbor of 
refuge, and it is quite possible that they are already on 
their way to a land where such crimes as theirs are 
not generally looked upon as capital offenses. We re- 
commend the trustees of theological seminaries who 
happen to be in want of an accomplished Hebraist to 
watch the passenger lists of incoming steamers. 


* 
* 


A WRITER in a recent number of the Tribune, in de- 
scribing Mr. Steele Mackaye’s very ingenious and ad- 
mirable theatre-chairs, by which ingress to a crowded 
parquet or egress from a burning building are made as 
easy as walking between hills of corn, remarks upon 
the fact that Mr. Mackaye also invented the double- 
stage, and has received no remuneration for it worthy 
of mention, while the owners of Madison Square Thea- 
tre have been greatly benefitted thereby. Another 
writer remarked on the same day, in the columns of the 
Philadelphia Press, commenting upon the play which 
made the Madison Square Theatre famous, and from 
which the proprietors have received not less than a mil- 
lion dollars, notes with surprise the fact that the author 
of ‘‘ Hazel Kirke ”’ is still a poor man, having veceived 
literally nothing from the men who have made such ex- 


travagant sums from the fruits of his genius. 

If the writers of these two paragraphs could read the 
contract made and entered into between the sanctimoni- 
ous owners of the Madison Square Theatre and Mr. 
Mackaye, they would no longer wonder at the poverty 


of the ingenious inventor and author. The double- 
stage and: ‘‘Hazel Kirke’’ were the sources of the 
greatest theatrical success ever known in America. 
The owners were men of high position, great wealth, 
and of such peculiarly exalted’moral ideas that they 
declared it to be their purpose to bring the stage and the 
church nearer together by the presentation of such 
charming bits of moral life as were portrayed in ‘‘ Hazel 
Kirke.’’ The double-stage was invented by the author 
to avoid delay and keep up the action of the play. 
These were the work of a man who had given himself 
with the intense devotion of a proud and gifted nature 
to the creation of new effects and realistic illusions upon 
the stage. He joined hands with these good men. He 
elaborated his ideas, perfected the mechanism both of 
the play and of the theatre, and such was his confi- 
dence in their honor and uprightness that he gave all 
that he had done into their hands upon a contract so 
vague, illusory and shadowy in its provisions with re- 
gard to himself that even the enlightened consciences 
of the owners have never found that it compelled them 
to account to him fora single dollar of the million or 
so they have made out of the poor actor’s brains. On 
the other hand, however, the clauses referring to his 
duties and the requirements for service and labor on his 
part were such as would make a West India Coolie con- 
tractor blush at their far-reaching stringency. Perhaps 
if fortune should favor him in the matter of his new 
invention, he may be able to bring his case to trial, and 
if he gets nothing for his labor, the public may be able 
to learn why he remains poor while those who hold his 
works grow rich.. 
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THERE is no Englishman now living whose memories 
it is so worth while to recall as those of the gentle and 
genial old man! whose reminiscences cover a period of 
over fifty working years. Every American who came 
to know English life well included in his thought of it 
Mr. and Mrs. 8. C. Hall, whose multitudinous books, if 
not always the highest form of literature, were at least 
always agreeable reading, and whose social qualities 
made their quiet home one of the most charming and 
satisfactory of places. The pair admired each other so 
heartily and with such good reason, the love between 
them was so entire, that the most indifferent guest felt 
the spell, and left them with more faith in life and what 
life has to give. Mr. Hall was perpetually besieged for 
reminiscences of every sort, social, political and lite- 
rary, and though he has never kept journal or diary, and 
merely trusted to a most tenacious memory, the present 
bulky volume seems in most points quite as accurate as 
some of its contemporaries made up from journals. If 
it filled no other office, it would take a place on the 
reference shelf of every literary editor, its pages being 
a storehouse of anecdote about every distinguished man 
or woman of the last fifty years. 

The ‘‘ good old times’’ are his first topic, and very 
uncomfortable old times they seem to have been—gas, 
steam, electricity all undreamed of, a turnpike gate still 
at Hyde Park corner, and blackberries growing where 
South Kensington now stands. <A letter might cost 
from a shilling to half a crown in postage, and seven 
pence was the lowest price for a newspaper. Armed 
guards protected the mail-coaches, and highwaymen, 
though nominally done away with, were’ replaced by 
footpads. Debtors died in prison, men and women hung 
on the same gallows for stealing, and the statute-book 
held two hundred and twenty-three capital offenses. 
Dueling was the height of the fashion, and swearing 
equally so, and among a variety of most reprehensible 
parsons the Rev. Henry Bate, editor of the Morning Post, 
may be taken as an illustration, whose ‘‘ time was spent 
in the green-rooms of theatres, where he was a blight, 
and in taverns, where he was a pest; who, although an 
ordained clergyman, fought several duels, and obtained, 
by the influence of the Prince of Wales, to whose evil 
habits he had pandered, a lucrative church living, and 
subsequently a baronetcy.”’ 

The tone of the press was low and scurrilous, and 
even at a later day men like Bulwer and Thackeray de- 
scended in the literary monthlies to absolute abuse. 
Bulwer speaks of Fraser’s Magazine as a “stupid, 
coarse, illiterate periodical,’’ ‘‘ that seeks to delude the 
public by poor frauds and despicable falsities that pan- 
der to the worst of passions by the paltriest of means, 
and hopes to struggle into sale by the tricks of the swin- 
dler and the lies of the beggar.” ‘‘Some time or other,”’ 
added Bulwer, ‘‘ we shall devote a few pages to the un- 
burrowing of some half a dozen of these vermin—the 
Mactoddies and Macgrawlers of Mr. Fraser’s fetid mag- 
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azine—and we think we can promise our reader that he 
shall both ridicule and loath, and while disgusted with 
poe blackguerd he shall enjoy a hearty laugh at the 

Mr. Hall’s long connection with the Art Journal 
makes this class of reminiscences of very special inte- 
rest. British art owed its recognition in great part 
to his efforts, and he tells ‘us that three pictures by 
David Cox which he saw bought from a dealer for one 
hundred and ten guineas, sold twenty years later for 
twelve hundred and fifty guineas. Another sale in 1875 
brought £6,047 10s. ‘‘ Not once, but many times,” 
says Mr. Hall, ‘‘ have I been present at a private view 
of the Royal Academy, where, excepting portraits of 
men and women, of horses and dogs, there was not a 
single picture sold by any artist throughout the day, nor 
was the price of any picture inquired about. I remem- 
ber well the excitement that was produced when a buzz 
of astonishment passed through the great room, ‘ Lord 
Lansdowne has bought Turner’s picture for £200!’ ”” 

The book is a mine of quotable passages, one of spe- 
cial interest describing the rise and fall of ‘‘ Annuals ” 
in England, the enthusiasni for which was at one time 
so great that in one year alone £100,000 was paid for 
them. : 

‘*Competition necessarily gave rise to prodigious efforts 
to obtain pre-eminence. In their earlier years, the an- 
nuals were all bound up in tinted paper, and inclosed in a 
case. Paper yielded to silk, in which the majority of 
them soon made their appearance ; then followed morocco 
leather and velvet. The public were startled at finding 
elegant books, full bound in morocco—for the binding of 
which they had been accustomed to pay nearly as much 
as the cost of the whole work—illustrated by exquisitely 
engraved prints from paintings by artists of the highest 
celebrity, any one of which previously would have been 
valued at the charge demanded for the series, and con- 
taining prose and poetry, written for the several publica- 
tions by leading and popular writers of the age. These 
improvements had, indeed, been gradual, and had grown 
out of the large circulation to which some of the annuals 
had attained, and, in especial, to the spirit of energy and 
enterprise which a laudable rivalry had called into exist- 
ence. Sums of money that sound preposterous were lav- 
ished upon the several departments : five hundred pounds 
were given to Sir Walter Scott, and proportionate remu- 
neration to other authors, for articles contributed to a 
single volume of the ‘Keepsake ;’ amounts varying from 
twenty to one hundred and fifty guineas were paid to ar- 
tists for the loan of pictures to be engraved ; and it was 
by no means‘uncommon for the engraver to receive one 
hundred and fifty guineas for the production of a single 
plate. For one, indeed, ‘The Crucifixion,’ after Martin, 
engraved by Le Keux, that gentleman received from me 
one hundred and eighty guineas (size seven inches by 
four), making the cost of -the print, including the sum 
paid for the drawing, two hundred and ten guineas. The 
volume of the ‘Amulet’ that contained this costly work 
had also two other engravings, which together cost two 
hundred and sixty guineas ; the other nine prints amounted, 
perhaps, to seven hundred guineas, so that for the em- 
bellishments alone the publishers had to pay nearly twelve 
hundred guineas. And yet, strange to say, that was the 
only volume of the whole series of the ‘Amulet’ that 
yielded a profitable return upon the capital expended and 
the labor bestowed. 

‘*Until the ‘Keepsake’ entered the field, all the annuals 
were published at twelve shillings. The ‘Keepsake,’ 


edited by Mansel Reynolds—a name forgotten—was an 
experiment at a guinea, and it was generally thought 
would be a failure; the beauty of the embellishments, 
however, was very great, the letter-preas was wretched 
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in proportion, yet the trial was a successful one : and the 
next year Charles Heath, the proprietor, amended the 
mistake into which he had fallen, and obtained the co- 
operation of several of the best authors of the age and 
country. His expenses for the literary portion of this 
second volume amounted to no less than sixteen hundred 
pounds. The existing annuals having been made nearly 
as perfect as they could be, novelties were projected as the 
next step to obtain profit. A volume of engravings, from 
the old masters, supplemented exclusively by religious 
writings, entitled ‘The Iris,’ had existence for two or 
three years, and was abandoned ; a ‘Landscape Annual’ 
was conceived by Mr. Charles Heath ; annuals for child- 
ren were devised ; the ‘Book of Beauty’ was a new and 
happy idea; scientific annuals made their appearance ; 
and Thomas Hood entered the field with his ‘Comic An- 
nual.’ They all had their day and.vanished by degrees.”’ 


THE life of Gustave Doré is to be written by Blanchard 
Jerrold, who has already collected his material. 


THE ‘Riverside Shakspeare”’ is to follow the various 
popular Riverside editions, and will be in three volumes, 
edited by Mr. Richard Grant White. 


A NEW novel, by Mrs. Alexander, will soon appear, 
and ‘Italian By-Ways,’’ by Mr. J. A. Symonds, has just 
been brought out by Henry Holt & Co. 


The Manhattan for October has a sonnet from Mr. 
Whittier, suggested by Miss Alexander’s ‘‘Story of Ida,”’ 
which has attracted all the attention Mr, Ruskin so 
earnestly bespoke for it. 


A FouRTH archeological school is soon to be estab- 
lished in Athens, Greece, by the English, on the motion 
of Professor Jebb, following the example of the French, 
the Germans and the Americans. 


Mr. Cuarues E. Pascor, author of the ‘‘ Dramatic 
Lists,’? begins in The Critic of September 8, a series of 
papers on the leading London publishers. Kegan, Paul, 
French & Co. are the subjects of the initial sketch. 


J. R. Osaoop & Co. will issue in October a superb edi- 
tion of Tennyson’s ‘‘ Princess,’”’ containing one hundred 
and twenty illustrations by the best American artists, and 
said to be the most beautiful gift book ever published. 


THE new English magazine, published by the Macmil- 
lans, takes a decided stand in regard to poetry, which 
it announces ‘will be admitted as often as it is found 
possible to secure contributions from acknowledged mas- 
ters of the craft.”’ . 


JANSEN & McCuiure, of Chicago, are soon to publish a 
collection of twenty sermons by Professor David Swing, 
and the ‘‘ Life of Wagner,’’ by Dr. Louis Nohl, translated 
by George P. Upton, and the fourth in their series of 
‘*Biographies of Musicians,’”? which has proved exceed- 
ingly popular. 

THE Scribners announce a little volume, entitled ‘‘ Mrs. 
Gilpin’s Frugalities,’’ which, in the range of cook-book 
literature, promises to be something quite out of the 
ordinary. It. has been prepared by Miss Susan Anna 
Brown, the author of the pretty and useful ‘‘ Book of 
Forty Puddings,” published a year ago. 


FIFTY-EIGHT THOUSAND copies of ‘‘Rab and His 
Friends’’ have been sold, and the popularity of the de- 
lightful sketch does not lessen ; nevertheless, we have just 
seen in a New York daily paper, quoted as a new dis- 
covery, a recipe which appeared thirty years ago in 
‘*Rab,’’ and was by no means new, even then. 


AN exceedingly interesting addition to the Standard 
Library is found in “Jewish Artisan Life,’? by Franz 
Delitzsch. Professor Delitzsch has a world-wide ‘reputa- 
tion as one of the ablest scholars in Biblical science, and 








he has opened a new field in the department of New Tes- 
tament contemporaneous literature. (Paper, 15 cents. 
Funk & Wagnalls). 


No other firm sends out just the same order of daintily 
made up little devotional books as that of A. D. F. Ran- 
dolph & Co., who have just added another to the list in 
‘‘A Prayer and Promise for Days of Holy Communion,”’ 
arranged according to the Sundays of the church year, 
and including also the festivals for which the same office 
is appointed in the Prayer-Book. (Boards, 35 cents). 


ANYTHING from the brilliant author of that noble ro- 
mance, ‘‘ John Inglesant,’’ is sure of an audience, and we 
are soon to have a new work under the title of ‘‘ The 
Little Schoolmaster Mark.’? The Maemillans, who pub- 
lish it, have also in press Mr. Matthew Arnold’s new 
book, ‘‘Isaiah and Jerusalem,’’ and Mr. John Richard 
Green’s posthumous volume, ‘* The Conquest of England.”’ 


THERE are three happy children, and presumably a 
multitude of disappointed ones, in the award made by 
White, Stokes & Allen, whose offer last year of three 
prizes to the children who should color most successfully 
copies of Miss Dora Wheeler’s ‘‘ Painting Book ’’ may be 
remembered. The successful ones are the Misses M. N. 
and H. M. Armstrong, of Marlborough, N. Y., and Mar-° 
garet C. Stiles, of Cartersville, Ga. 

Forps, Howarp & HuLBERT are to bring out in Octo- 
ber Marion Harland’s latest story, ‘‘ Judith : A Chronicle 
of Old Virginia,’’ drawn from the author’s early memo- 
ries, and having all the flavor of ‘‘ plantation life ’’ at the 
South while yet that sunny phase of existence remained, 
with its checkered shadows. Also Helen Campbell’s 
‘‘Housekeeper’s Year Book, for 1884,” a natural conse- 
quence of the success of her handy little volume of the 
same name and nature for 1883. 


THE Secretary of the American Humane Association, 
Mr. Abraham Firth, has done an excellent work, in his 
collection entitled ‘‘ Voices for the Speechless.” Its origin 
was ina pamphlet prepared by him for the use of teachers 
who desired some selections for reading or recitation incul- 
cating kindness to animals. Three such pamphlets were, 
one after another, prepared, and the present volume is 
thus a very natural growth. The selections are made with 
great taste as well as skill. It is an essential for every 
family as well as every school. (16mo, pp. 256, 75 cents. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co.). 


PRECISELY why Estes & Lauriat find it good to give to 
the public one of the complicated and highly-wrought 
novels of Emile Gaboriau is not easily to be determined. 
He is not realistic in the Zola sense, but rather in that of 
Daudet, and the picture of the second Napoleonic empire 
isa powerful one, filled with a bitterness that at this day 
is almost incredible. But the spirit of revenge dominates 
the whole—the spirit of a Malay running amuck—with no 
suggestion of higher law for any soul involved, and though 
exciting and full of interest from cover to cover, it is un- 
wholesome and uncomfortable reading. (Paper, pp. 236, 
50 cents). 


THE invaluable stories known as ‘‘Campaigns of the 
Civil War’’ have been supplemented, as was essential, by 
three volumes entitled ‘‘The Navy in the Civil War.” 
The opening one by Professor J. Russell Soley, U.S. Navy, 
on ‘The Blockade and the Cruisers,’’ was as thorough in 
preparation and as impartial as previous records, the au- 
thor showing perfect familiarity with his subject. In the 
second one, ‘The Atlantic Coast,’’ by Rear-Admiral Am- 
men, the literary character was not of as high an order, 
but the topics treated—the siege of Charleston, the opera- 
tions against Fort Fisher, etc.—are in themselves of 
absorbing interest. The third, by Commander A. T. 
Mahan, ‘‘The Gulf and Inland Waters,”’ is not only the 
culmination of the naval work in the war, but told so 
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graphically that it will be read for pleasure if not for infor- 
mation. The style is vigorous and clear, and ends a series 
which can hardly be too highly praised. (Each 1 vol., 
12mo, maps and plans, $1.00. 
New York). 


Tue “Transatlantic Series,’’ which has held some ex- 
cellent work, chiefly by English novelists, receives an- 
other. addition in ‘‘Her Sailor Love,’’ by Katherine 8S. 
Macquoid, whose ‘‘ Esau Runswick’’ formed one of the 
earlier volumes of the series. ‘‘lt was a lover and his 
lass,’’ is the key-note of the book, and the lovers and the 
lasses are all very English, and dwelt upon with the com- 
posed minuteness that is one of the characteristics, and 
often one of the charms, of the best second-rate English 
fiction. Harriet Gray is well conceived and well drawn; 
the daughter of a strolling player, whose death and her 
unwilling presence at it are given in the prologue. Such 
love as is in her is given to Stephen Brent, the cousin of a 
school friend, Peggy Short, the daughter of an English 
vicar. Unable to impress or attract Stephen, Harriet 
Gray marries Richard Limber, a well-to-do farmer, twenty 
years her senior, whose son, a lumbering, rather sullen 
young fellow, after an unsuccessful courtship of Elsie 
Neale, the heiress and heroine, finally marries Peggy, but 
not until many plots and much evil planning have nearly 
separated Stephen and Elsie forever. Suspected and prac- 
tically detected by all but an over-fond husband, Harriet, 
in despair, commits suicide, and the curtain falls on hap- 
piness for those who have through her means nearly 
lost it. (Paper, 50 cents. G. P. Putnam’s Sons). 


THE little volume, ‘‘ Beyond the Sunrise. Observations 
by Two Travellers,’”’ just issued by the John W. Lovell 
Company, is in many points one of the most notable of 
the series. Two well-known American writers, who 
choose to remain anonymous, give here the results of long 
experience in certain phenomena in Psychology, Clair- 
voyance and Theosophy. The facts embodied suggest 
Robert Dale Owen’s ‘‘ Footfalls on the Boundaries of An- 
other World,’’ but are of a higher order, passing beyond 
the mere story of apparitions into the region of causes and 
effects. The spirit of the little book is peculiarly reverent 
and quiet. Spiritualism, as ordinarily understood, has no 
place in its pages, though every one at all familiar with 
the best thought of that often deservedly maligned topic 
will recognize the fact that it harmonizes with it, and is 
full of hope and promise for a better future. The “ Little 
Pilgrim”? has done much to familiarize the public with 
the faith of the higher Spiritualism, and the present vol- 
ume is in the same line of thought, and will reward even 
the skeptical and questioning reader. The final chapters, 
which hold *‘ The Professor’s Story,’’ and embody certain 
thoughts on marriage, are of real power and beauty, and 
the ‘‘Conclusions’”’ can hardly be questioned by any who 
believe that, in the conflict of good and evil, good always 
wins, though the victory sometimes passes on and is not 
seen by mortal eyes. (Lovell’s Library, paper, 20 cents). 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, 


Ir requires an enthusiastic biographer to make headway 
against the seaof dullness in which the memory of James 
Monroe is well nigh submerged. Precisely why his name 
is not only the synonym of mediocrity, but includes also a 
sense of irritation for whoever hears it, it would be hard 
to say, but it is certain that in spite of the immortality 
necessarily the portion of the ‘‘ Monroe doctrine,”’ one is 
inclined to wish that doctrine and originator might both 
lie on the shelf where time has placed them. Neverthe- 
less, because of this doctrine, and for other equally im- 
portant reasons, President Gilman has done his best to 
make the name alive again, and so far as vigorous and 
pleasing style is concerned, has succeeded admirably. But 
the reader will not share the wish expressed at the end, 
that a more able hand may give fuller and more extended 
details. The present volume fulfills every expectation 


more than fully, and there is not the slighest occasion for 
farther work. Mr. Monroe was amiable, calm and per- 
sistent, the last quality overbalancing every other. He 
lived at the most interesting period of our history, his 
period of eminence being at the close of the second war 
with England, when, exhausted with conflict, every one 
settled down for a season of quiet, called ‘derisively ‘‘the 
era of good feeling.”” Enterprise was stagnant, uncer- 
tainty still ruled, and inaction was the order of the day. 
President Gilman has made the most of his material, but 
not even he can make one read with pleasure, or close the 
book with anything but relief. (‘‘ American Statesman 
Series,’’ 16mo, $1.25. Houghton, Mifflin & Co.). 


Miss MATHILDE BLIND has already won some reputa- 
tion as a careful critic, and her work in the little volume 
on ‘‘George Eliot,’’ which inaugurates the ‘‘ Famous 
Women Series,’”’ and has been some time before the 
public, will add decidedly to its character. There is 
very little new material, but there is very judicious ar- 
rangement and combination of the old, and the result 
is, if sketchy, at any rate a very genuine portrait. The 
lovers of detail, who may have hoped for light on some 
mysterious phases of George Eliot’s life will be disap- 
pointed, for the book is chiefly the story of her intellectual 
growth. Some passages of her childhood show how 
nearly akin her own spirit was to that of the passion- 
ate and loving Maggie in the ‘‘ Mill on the Floss,’’ but 
childhood had but short existence, and at seventeen she 
was a serious and dignified woman. Humor irradiated 
this gravity, and she was always, from the beginning, 
rarely sympathetic; but life weighed on her more and 
more, and it is easy to see in the record of doubt and 
struggle in the earlier years where she learned the com- 
prehension of subtle moods, whether in a Tito or a Doro- 
thea. Novel writing came after years of exhausting effort, 
first as translated from the German, and then as associate 
editor. of the Westminster Review. Mr. Lewes had at- 
tempted it and failed, and one day after their return from 
a summer on the Continent said to his wife, as if the idea 
had just occurred to him: ‘‘ My dear, I think you could 
write a capital story.”’ Soon afterward some dinner en- 
gagement was made, but as Lewes prepared to leave the 
house his wife said: ‘‘I won’t go out this evening, and 
when you come in don’t disturb me. I shall be very busy.”’ 
And thus came into the world the ‘“‘ Scenes of Clerical 
Life,’’ which, if nothing else remained, would be sufficient 
to stamp the author as one of the greatest masters in 
English fiction. 

The book is filled with quotable passages, but the por- 
tion which will have most interest for many readers is in 
the definition of her own standpoint, as to beliefs, com- 
monly asserted to have been permanently affected by the 
influence of Lewes, as well as that of Mr. Herbert Spencer, 
the summing up of which is as follows : 

‘“‘On the whole, although George Eliot did not agree 
with Comte’s later theories concerning the reconstruction 
of society, she regarded them with sympathy ‘as the 
efforts of an individual to anticipate the work of future 
generations.’ This sympathy with the general Positivist 
movement she showed by subscribing regularly to Posi- 
tivist objects, especially to the fund of the Central Organ- 
ization presided over by M. Lafitte, but she invariably 
refused all membership with the Positivist community. 
In conversation with an old and valued friend, she also 
repeatedly expressed her objection to much in Comte’s 
later speculations, saying on one occasion, ‘I cannot sub- 
mit my intellect or my soul to the guidance of Comte.’ 
The fact is that, although George Eliot was greatly influ- 
enced by the leading Positivist ideas, her mind was too 
original not to work out her own individual conception of 
life.”’ 

(16mo, pp. 290, $1.00. Roberts Brothers). 
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Light and Power from Electricity. 


Ir is a source of great regret to people honestly inter- 
ested in the progress of electrical science, that more accu- 
rate data in regard to the results already accomplished 
have not been put before the public. But there is so much 
money involved in the success of electrical enterprises on 
the one hand, and so much involved in established busi- 
nesses which would be injured by their success on the 
other, that the opinions and utterances of those conver- 
sant with the subject have often shown the existence of a 
strong monetary bias. 

For this reason the way of the impartial investigator 
who desires to discover the real truth of the matter is 
beset with obstacles of a peculiar kind. He has no trouble 
in finding people to give him information, he does not 
meet with any difficulty in obtaining books, tables, calcu- 
lations, records of experiments, written opinions of scien- 
tists, or any other data, but he does meet with very great 
difficulty in reconciling the conflicting conclusions reached. 

It is perhaps with regard to the feasibility of electric 
lighting that he finds the greatest trouble in reaching a 
satisfactory opinion. Not only does he find a mass of evi- 
dence seeming to prove lighting by electricity ten times 
cheaper than lighting by gas, and other evidence seeming 
to show gas-lighting ten times cheaper than that by elec- 
tricity, but he finds electricians of high standing differing 
from each other on the most radical points. He finds 
mathematicians and scientists of good reputation making 
figures play a part hardly consistent with their proverbial 
reputation for veracity, and becomes acquainted with the 
existence of a new art—that of ‘‘mathematical legerde- 
main.’’ The cause of this he will soon see to be the war- 
ring interests of the different systems themselves, and will 
recognize as the cause beneath this, the fact that specu- 
lation in the stocks of different companies is going on 
to a considerable extent. Very naturally the stockhold- 
ers in each company who really believe in the ultimate 
success of their enterprise, and who therefore wish to hold 
on, want to keep up their stock as high as possible. But 
the means undertaken are not always those most desirable 
for the advancement of scientific enterprises, nor are they 
those most likely to advance them in the end. 

It will be acknowledged that the progress of electrical 
applications depends, after all, upon the confidence of the 
wealthy and conservative members of the community, 
and it would seem logical to presume that it were better, 
therefore, tv pursue methods which would command the 
confidence of those members. That other methods are 
pursued in a large number of instances is a matter of 
every-day remark, and that they have largely weakened 
the confidence of the public can hardly be doubted. The 
promoters of many inventions possessing abundant. merit 
have made at the start such exaggerated statements of 
what they would accomplish that, as time went by and 
they failed tp gratify the expectations they themselves 
had raised, the public naturally came to regard them with 
distrust. 

The discovery of the electric accumulator for storing 
electricity, being a case in point, may be instanced here. 
Careful experiments carried on in all parts of the world 


have established beyond peradventure the fact that this 
discovery is a most useful one in a thousand ways, and 
one susceptible of innumerable applications. Why, then, 
have not those interested in introducing accumulators into 
general use, been satisfied with giving to the public a 
plain statement of what these wonderful instruments 
really accomplish ? The papers and periodicals have been 
filled with utterly inaccurate accounts of their capabili- 
ties. A cell weighing from forty to seventy pounds has 
been described as a ‘‘one-horse-power cell.’’ Naturally, 
many persons have been led to anticipate from this a com- 
plete upsetting of all the present modes of conveyance 
and of performing work ; and have expected to see at an 
early day street cars and vehicles of all descriptions pro- 
pelled by these simple little contrivances. But they have 
failed to see any such revolutionizing of our street traffic ; 
and as the fact has gradually come to their knowledge 
that an accumulator of that size can do only a very small 
fraction of such a work, even under the most favorable 
circumstances, many of the more hasty have condemned 
the whole system and all other electrical systems either 
as visionary projects or as frauds. 

A careful study of the matter will, however, it is be- 
lieved, lead an unbiased investigator to a different con- 
clusion. In spite of gross exaggeration of descriptions 


VOLTAIC ARC. 


A—Upper carbon connected with positive pole of dynamo machine. 
B—Lower carbon connected with negative pole of dynamo machine, 
Current goes from positive to negative carbon. 


and of claims ; in spite of warring systems, each one con- 
demning all the others; in spite of the many visionary 
schemes proposed, and the inaccurate figures given, the 
decision must be forced upon him that electrical science 
has made a prodigious advance both theoretically and 
practically, and that the supplying of light and power by 
electricity has passed the laboratory stage and become a 
practicable thing. 

That we can light our dwellings, streets and stores by 
electricity nobody will now deny ; for the principal cities 
of America and Europe are lighting in this way to a con- 
siderable extent, and the leading electric light companies 
are. taxed to the utmost to fill their orders. So that the 
question does not now seem to be, ‘‘ Can we light by elec- 
tricity ?”’ but, ‘‘Is it better on the score of economy, 
safety and healthfulness to do so ?”’ 
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In approaching this matter it may be necessary to call 
attention to the fact that there are two widely different 
methods of obtaining light from electricity, one by the 
use of what are called arc lamps, the other by the use of 
incandescent lamps; and as the 
advantages and disadvantages of 
each are entirely distinct, it will 
be necessary to describe each in 
turn. 

The are lamp is that most 
widely used at present, and is 
the one most suitable for illumi- 
nating streets and large spaces, 
and for those purposes in gene- 
ral for which great brilliancy is 
required. Of all the artificial 
sources of light, this is by far 
the most intense ; and for con- 
centrating a high degree of il- 
lumination in a small space is 
the most economical. As is well 
known, the light is produced by 
vivid blaze playing between the 
tips of two carbon sticks about 
one-quarter of an inch apart. 
When it is considered that even 
the diamond will melt in this 
flame, and that to produce a 
steady light it is essential that 
the two points should be kept at 
an exact distance apart, that one 
carbon burns faster than the 
other, and that both burn ir- 
regularly, some notion may be 
formed of the difficulty of con- 
structing an are lamp to burn 
steadily all night without atten- 
tion. 

The incandescent lamp has 
not yet come into general use, 
but it is slowly growing in pop- 
ularity. This lamp is much more 
simple than the are, and, though 
not by any means so brilliant, is 
capable of much more extended 
application. It consists merely 
of a perfectly tight glass bulb 
from which the air has been expelled, and containing 
a curved filament of carbon. This filament presents 
a great resistance to the passage of the electric current; 
and when electricity is forced through it, this resistance 
occasions intense heat, which quickly raises the filament 
to a clear and steady incandescence. Those usually 
made are so constructed that the light emitted is a little 
brighter than that of a good gas-burner. 

The question is often asked, ‘‘Is electric lighting as 
cheap as that by gas?’’ And this question is very difficult 
to answer. It has long since been proved most incon- 
testably that by using the are light we can get a brilliant 
illumination at a small fraction of the cost of producing 
the same light in the same space by gas. Many of the 
figures proving this are shown with great triumph, as 
proving that electric lighting is many times cheaper than 
gas lighting. 
ever, that for practical purposes it does not prove it at all, 
because for many uses a brilliant light is no better than 
a feebler one; and for others, it is an absolute disadvan- 
tage. What is wanted is the information as to whether a 
given degree of illumination over an extended urea is 
cheaper by gas or by electricity. The difference between 
producing a concentrated light of great intensity and a 
number of lights of small intensity, will be appreciated 
when it is known that it is extremely uneconomical to use 
arc lights except at great intensity. The relative cheap- 








ARC LAMP. 
A—Positive carbon. 
B—Negative carbon. 
A’—Wire from positive pole 
of dynamo, 

B’—Wire to negative pole 
of dynamo. 

C--Box containing regula- 
ting mechanism. 


A little consideration will soon show, how- . 


ness, then, of gas or are lights over any area depends 
entirely upon the number of lamps used, and the degree 
of illumination required. 

As to the relative economy of gas and incandescent 
lights, it cannot be said that any results have yet heen 
given to the public which we should feel bound to accept 
as final. Hundreds of tests and experiments have been 
made, and scores of books have been written ; but, as has 
been said above, the statements made by different authori- 
ties differ so widely, and the mathematical calculations 
are so ingenious, that one should be extremely cautious 
about accepting any of the conclusions reached. Some 
careful investigations and calculations have recently been 
made in England, however, by engineers employed by 
cities to report upon the feasibility of lighting by elec- 
tricity ; and as these engineers have not been personally 
interested in the adoption or rejection of an electrical sys- 
tem, their reports carry, of course, considerable weight. 
From these reports the conclusion seems to be, that if elec- 
trical companies are enabled to undertake the work of in- 
candescent lighting upon a scale sufficiently extended to 
warrant their using large engines, and if they will be con- 
tent with reasonable profits, we may expect to have our 
houses and stores lighted by electricity as cheaply as by 
gas, and with added advantage of a more beautiful light, 
and the entire absence of smoke, heat, danger of explosion, 
etc. etc. 

Much opposition has been made to electric lighting on 
the score of danger; and as numerous accidents have oc- 
curred, this opposition has not been unreasonable. It will 


INCANDESCENT LAMP ON DOUBLE-JOINTED BRACKET. 


A—Exhausted glass bulb. B—Curved carbon filament. D—Switch 
for turning current off or on. F—Conducting-wires leading to outside 
circuit. G-G’—Circuit-continuity-preserving joints. 
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be observed, however, that all the accidents have occurred 
from the wires of are lights. That the difference between 
the conditions in the cases of wires for are lights and for 
incandescent lights may be understood, a brief description 
of the generation and transmission of the currents will be 
necessary. 

It is well known that the old way of generating elec- 
tricity by chemical reactions in a battery has, for the pur- 
poses of supplying light and power, been supplante1 by 
the far cheaper one of revolving coils of ‘wire between 
powerful magnets. These coils of wire are connected 
with the main circuit, and as they alternately approach 
and recede from the magnets powerful currents are in- 
duced in them, which currents traverse the circuit and the 
lights or other appliances placed therein. Now the are 
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lamps are arranged in succession, and the wire of the cir- 
cuit on leaving the machine goes from one to the other 
and back to the machine. In order to force the current 
through these successive resistances great impetus or pres- 
sure (usually called electro-motive force) is required, and 
the greater the number of lamps the greater the electro- 
motive force. But with the incandescent lamps it would 
be impossible to get a machine capable of generating a 
sufficient electro-motive force to propel the current 
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M-M—Dynamo machines. W-W—Circuit wires. 
1-l—Incandescent lamps. 
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L-L, Are lamps. 


through all of them if they were placed in succession, 
and the reason of this is that it is necessary to make each 
lamp of as great resistance as possible, in order that the 
current in going through it may make it sufficiently hot. 
In practice this resistance is made many times that of 
an arc lamp, and as it is necessary to use many times more 
lamps, the added resistances, if placed one after the other, 
would be immeasurably beyond the power of any machine. 
For this reason incandescent lamps are placed in multi- 
ple are, or side by side, as it were, so that the current 
goes through all at once, and not in succession, each 
lamp having its independent wire. As the resistance of 
any body is inversely proportional to its thickness, this 
has the effect of making the total resistance equal to that of 
a filament as long as those in the lamps and as thick as all 
put together. In other words, the resultant resistance will 
be that of one lamp divided by the number of lamps. As 
this number is very great, the total resistance is very 
small, and consequently the eleetro-motive force or tension 
of current needed is also very small. At the same time, 
however, a proportionally greater guantity of electricity is 
needed. The difference between the two currents on are 
and incandescent circuits is usually described by saying 
that the are wires carry small currents of high electro- 
motive force and the incandescent wires carry large cur- 
rents of low electro-motive force. The above diagram 
shows the radical difference between the two systems of 
lighting. Butitis electro-motive force, not quantity, that 
exerts such a terrible effect upon the person. The differ- 
ence between the effects of the two can be harmlessly 
tried with any medical electrical apparatus or ‘“‘shocking 
machine.’”? To avoid accidents similar to those which 
have occurred with are-light wires, it is thought that 


greater care and experience on the part of those using. 


them will be sufficient. That these accidents have had 
anything to do with the fact of the wires being placed in 
the streets is a mistake, though a natural one. All wires, 
however, ought to be laid underground. 

With incandescent lamps, the currents carried into 
houses are so small, and the contrivances for preventing 
fire are so simple and effective, as to lead to the conclu- 
sion that this mode of illumination will be far safer than 
that by gas. One of the contrivances may be mentioned 
as especially simple. It is merely a piece of lead wire 
forming part of the circuit of each lamp. Now this wire 
will fuse long before the current in it can get strong 
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enough to raise the rest of the wire to more than a per- 
fectly safe warmth. Consequently if, through accident, 
the current becomes too great, it melts the lead wire, 
which thus breaks the cireuit through its lamp, though 
without affecting the others. 

But there is another system for supplying incandescent 
lamps which uses both high-tension and low-tension cur- 
rents. This system involves the use of accumulators. On 
this plan the incandescent lamps in any building are sup- 
plied by the discharge of accumulators on or near. the 
premises, and these accumulators, placed in series, are 
charged by a high-tension current from an electric ma- 
chine, or, as it is usually called, ‘‘a dynamo.”’ The 
advantages claimed for this method are numerous, and 
undoubtedly much can be said in its favor. It is evident, 
for instance, that so large a plant is not necessary as for 
supplying the lamps directly, because three-fourths of the 
day can be consumed :in charging, while during only a 
small portion of the night will the lamps call upon the ac- 
cumulators to discharge. Moreover, during the night the 
same engines can be turned to supplying arc lamps direct. 
The rate of discharge is perfectly steady also, and the 
accumulators are not apt to break down or get out of 
order. But on the other hand, it is a matter of great 
doubt with many if these accumulators can be made suf- 
ficiently perfect to give back a large enough percentage of 
the electricity stored.in them. As yet we have been un- 
able to get accumulators which can be depended upon in 
practice to render up more than half. 

As to the beauty of the incandescent lamp, there can 
hardly be two opinions. Free from odor of any kind, soft, 
mild and absolutely steady, surely the most conservative, 
on watching its clear, unwavering glow, must admit that 
it is far better to read or write by than a gas light. For 
public halls, the fact that it consumes no oxygen and radi- 
ates no perceptible heat, gives it an undoubted superi- 
ority. 

It is thought by many conversant with the capabilities 
of electrical apparatus, that electricity is to have a greater 
future in supplying power than even in supplying light ; 
and these expectations do not seem to be without reason. 
Of all agents known, electricity is the most capable of 
transmitting power. 

In a system of supplying power by electricity, the con- 
ditions would be much the same as in one supplying light, 
except that electro-motors would take the place of lamps. 
An electro-motor, it may be here explained, is a machine 
which takes up a rotatory motion, when a current of elec- 
tricity is passed through it. . It may, in fact, be considered 
the converse of the dynamo machine ; for while the dy- 
namo receives power from an engine, and gives out elec- 
tricity, an electro-motor receives electricity and gives out 
power; and so absolutely is this true that a dynamo may 
be used as an electro-motor, and an electro-motor as a 
dynamo. Therefore, if at any central station, we have 
large and economical engines turning suitable dynamos 
which are connected by wires with electro-motors situ- 
ated in our stores, shops and houses, it is clear that the 
current generated will set these little motors in revolution 
whenever they are put into the circuit by the persons de- 
siring to use them. 

The electric railway is only a special adaptation of this 
system, in which the rails take the place of the wires, and | 
in which the motor is placed upon the car. The current 
reaching the motor through the rails sets it in revolution ; 
and this motion being communicated to the wheels by 
gearing, the car is given a progressive movement, as it 
always maintains contact with metallic rails. 

Owing to the small economy of locomotive engines and 
other small engines as compared with large, stationary 
ones, it does not seem unreasonable to hope that, with 
efficient electro-motors, we can obtain power in this most 
convenient way even cheaper than by the means now used. 

BrapDLey A. FISKE. 
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HE HAD ’EM AGAIN. .- 


Sap case, that of Tompkins, which was sympathetically whispered about among his friends yesterday, and gained the 
tribute of a sigh from all who heard it. He is a-person of somewhat convivial practices, and has been out to the West Indies, 
where, as report goes, he had a time which for once seemed too jolly. When he started for home he didn’t feel well at all, but 
he had hopes that the sea voyage would bring him around all! right ; and in fact when he reached New York last week he 
felt a great deal better, and started out with a friend for a stroll on the avenue. Presently they encountered a young woman 
who had a hideous cast-iron spider fastened on her cloak, and Tompkins’ friend noticed that he shot an uneasy glance at it. 
Soon after they met a second, who had a frightful beetle in the lace at her throat; and then a third, about whose hat was 
twined a lizard a foot and a half long. Tompkins’ trepidation visibly increased, but he shook it off as well as he could, and 
had about recovered himself, when he broke out into a scream: ‘‘ Look at the snake on that woman's ankle who is getting into 
the horse-car! Great Cesar, I’ve got ’em again !’’ and he rushed for a doctor. In the ignorance born of his protracted exile, 
he did not know that the prevailing feminine taste is toward reptiles and noxious insects, which they not only wear upon their 








outer garments, but utilize in the embroideries upon their hosiery. 





‘The Danish Boy’s Whistle.’’ 
**Oh, whistle an’ I °ll come to you. ** 

(Nearly every engineer on the New York and New England Railroad 
has a sweetheart or wife in New Britain, Conn. Every train would whis- 
tle a salute to some fair dame, and the din grew so fearfully ear-splitting 
that the authorities have had it stopped. — Daily P.per.) 

Ir’s noon when “ Thirty-five ’’ is due, 
An’ she comes on time, like a flash of light, 
An’ you hear her whistle, ‘‘ Toot-tee-too !’’ 
Long ’fore the pilot swings in sight. 
Bill Maddon ’s drivin’ her in to-day, 
An’ he’s callin’ his sweetheart, far away— 
Gertrude Hurd—lives down by the mill— 
. You might see her blushin’ ; she knows it’s Bill. 
‘* Tu-die ! Toot-ee! Tu-die! Tu !’’ 


Six-five a.m. there ’s a local comes— 
Makes up at Bristol, runnin’ east ; 
An’ the way her whistle sings an’ hums 
Is a livin’ caution to man an’ beast. 
Every one knows who Jack White calls— 
Little Lou Woodbury, down by the Falls ; 
Summer or winter, always the same, 
She hears her lover callin’ her name— 
** Lou-ie ! Lou-ie! Loo-iee !’’ 


At six-fifty-eight you can hear ‘‘ Twenty-one ”’ 
Go thunderin’ west, and of all the screams 
That ever startled the rising sun, 
Jehu Davis sends into your dreams ; 
But I don’t mind it ; it makes me grin— 
For just down here, where the creek lets in, 
His wife, Jerusha, can hear him call, 
Loud as a throat of brass can bawl— 
‘* Jeee-rooo-shee ! Je-hoo !’’ 


But at one-fifty-one old “‘ Sixty-four ”’— 
Boston Express runs east, clear through— 


Drowns her rattle and rumble and roar 
With the softest whistle that ever blew ; 
An’ away on the furthest edge of the town, 
Sweet Sue Winthrop’s eyes of brown 
Shine like the starlight, bright an’ clear, 
When she hears the whistle of Abel Gear— 
** You-ou-ou, Su-u-u-u-e !”’ 


An’ ’long at midnight a freight comes in, 
Leaves Berlin some time—I don’t know when— 
But it rumbles along with a fearful din, 
Till it reaches the Y-switch there, and then 
The clearest notes of the softest bell 
That out of a brazen goblet fell, 
Wake Nellie Minton out of her dreams— 
To her like a wedding bell it seems— 
‘*Nell, Nell, Nell! Nell, Nell, Nell!’ 


An’ somewhere late in the afternoon, 
You ’1 see ‘‘ Thirty-seven ’’ go streakin’ west ; 
It ’s local from Hartford ; same old tune 
Now set for the girl that loves him best. 
Tom Wilson rides on the right-hand side 
Givin’ her steam at every stride ; 
An’ he touches the whistle, low an’ clear, 
For Lulu Gray, on the hill, to hear— 
**Lu-lu ! Loo-Loo !”’ 


So it goes on all day an’ all night, 
Till the old folk have voted the thing a bore ; 
Old maids and bachelors says it ain’t right 
For folks to do courtin’ with such a roar. 
But the engineers their kisses will blow 
From a whistle-valve, to the girls they know, 
An’ the stokers the name of their sweethearts tell 
With the Belle ! Nell ! Dell! of the swaying bell. 
RoBert J. BuRDETTE, in Life. 
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